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EDUCATION FOR WOMEN.* 


BY FULLER-WALKER, M. D. 





It is related of a French countess that 
she seized a philosopher at the supper- 
table and exclaimed: ‘‘ While they are 
cutting up the fowls and we have five 
minutes to spare, do tell me the history of 
the world, for I want to know it so much.” 
When I am complimented by being called 
upon to reply to the sentiment of “ the 
ladies” in an after-dinner speech, I feel 
very much asthe philosopher must have 
felt who was limited to five minutes for a 
amesye | ofthe world. Thanks to the prog- 
ress of the hour, it is not now enough to 
pay the ladies a few empty compliments; 
to 3 w about the Garden of Eden and the 
Fall; to repeat astanza from the sweet 
Irish poet—Moore; and then dismiss the 
subject with a quaint quotation from Mark 
Twain. We are at last realizing Sir 
Thomas More’s ideal of a woman,who “is 
not always stupidly silent, nor always 
pratuling nonsense.” In these later days, 
men have made the discovery that women 
may sit at meat with them upon the occa- 
sion of an anniversary banquet, and equal- 
ly enjoy the “‘ flow of soul, the feast of rea- 
on.” Something of this is due to the ladies 
themselves, since they formed a few years 
ago in New York city aclub called the 
Sorosis, where they demonstrated that 
women have minds capable of compre- 
hending after-dinner speeches, as — as 
making them. When that club had got 
nicely to running, it threw open its doors to 
men, as invited guests, and both sexes 
found themselves seated about a common 
board, upon terms of equality. The suc- 
cess of that experiment was so the New 
England Society of New York has followed 
it, and in due time we expect to see all 
literary, college alumni, and other banquets 
thrown open to women, This will neces- 
sarily follow as the legitimate result of 
throwing open our colleges to women, as 
the Universities of Michigan, Cornell, Ver- 
mont and Middletown have done. In other 
countries, and in other days, the first men 
of Europe counted it an honor to receive an 
invitation to the salons, or to sit atthe table 
with such women as the Baroness de Stael, 
Lady Holland and Lady Blessington. 
if women could entertain gentlemen then, 
why not now, in the days of Prof. Maria 
Mitchell, of Vassar; of Julia Ward Howe, 
of Mrs. Livermore, Rev. Mrs. Burleigh and 
Miss Sarah F, Smiley ? 


LADIES OF THE ANCIENT TIME. 


The place and the occasion upon which 
we assemble is extremely felicitous for one 
who would speak at a banquet in behalt of 
women. Besides being the anniversary of 
the birth of Washington, we who celebrate 
the event stand upon patriotic and historic 
ground, for it was very near this spot Gen- 
eral Washington crossed the East River, on 
the 26th of August, 1776, when he attacked 
the British on Brooklyn Heights. Remem- 
bering the day we celebrate, we are re- 
minded to say a few words of the mother 


and wife of Washington, and those other 
women who lived the infancy of our 
country, giving us our great men, and 


working side by side with their husbands, 
assisting them in many instances in laying 
the foundations of what afterward became 
colossal fortunes. Such women as Mrs. 
Washington, Mrs. Peter Jefferson, Mrs. 
Benjamin Franklin, Mrs. John Jacob Astor 
and Mrs. Peter Lorillard, led lives which 
it will be profitable for us to discover and 
study in this day of restless longings and 
lofty ambitions; in this day of foliy and 
extravagance, poverty and distress, when a 
whole sex cries out for opportunities, and 
looks to man to roll away the great stone 
which seals the tomb of its yout 
Washington was always a dutiful son, a 
kind and wise husband. In writing to his 
mother he frequently addressed her as 
“dear and honor madam,” which 
showed at once his affection and respect. 
The ladies of Mrs. Washington’s day had 
many trials with which most of us are 
familiar, without half of the opportunities 
we enjoy. While quite a young man, 
away from home in the army, Washington 
wrote to his mother, in reply to a note he 
had received from her, as follows: ‘‘I am 
sorry it is not in my power to provide you 
with a Dutch servant, or the butter, agree- 
ably to your desire. * am sorry it 
was not in my power to call — you as I 
went to or returned from Williamsburg.” 
Domestic questions concerning other things 
than good servants and butter have 
*An address delivered in Washin 


Hall, 
Williamsburg, at the International 
Warhington's Birthday, Feb. 22, 1872. 


quet on 





troubled American women since the days 
of Mrs. Washin She had plenty of 
black slaves at her command, but appears 
to have —. unable to use —, or all 
purposes. e are mning to discover 
that educated, ochtntined, well-paid help 
is the best, and fortunate is that woman 
whe can boast a maiden aunt, or sister, or 
a Yankee girl in her sewing-room, kitchen, 
chamber and nursery. ery much has 
been said in books, m ines and lectures 
concerning the solution of that questo 
vezata of all American households—do- 
mestic help. We shall never solve it to 
our satisfaction by putting automatic 
creatures in our kitchens, whether we im- 
port them from Ireland, my Eng- 
land, France or China. And so long as 
the head of the household is ignorant of 
domestic labor in any of its branches, from 
making a loaf of sweet, healthy pread to 
cutting a frock for the baby, or so long as 
she affects to despise honorable labor, the 
present difficulties will exist. We must 
have education up stairs and down stairs, 
in the boudoir as well as the kitchen. 

Mrs. Washington, the wife of the 
General, was not a highly educated woman, 
as education goes to-day. She could not 
play the piane nor talk French, and we 
have seen letters from her pen which were 
written so badly a school miss of to-day 
would be ashamed of them. Never- 
theless, the pictures we h: ve had given 
to us of the comestic life at Mount 
Vernon show that Mrs. Washington was 
a good housekeeper; and, although the 
“ first lady in the land,” she was not above 
yo | to her own household affairs. It 
is exactly with the household as John 
Ruskin says it is with a nation, viz., ‘‘No 
nation can last which has made a mob of 
itself, however generous at heart. It must 
discipline its passions and direct them, or 
they will discipline it one day, with 
scorpion whips.” Give me an intelligent 
housewife, and she will educate all her 
servants, and so steer the domestic bark 
that it shal! sail forever through beautiful 
and peaceful seas. 


QUESTIONS OF THE HOUR. 


We are living in a day when great social 
questions demand our attention, and fore- 
most among them are those of temperance, 
labor and education. The experiment ot 
our democratic political institutions ma 
be said to have been successfully tried, for 
we can see nothing in the future which 
will give them so severe a test as certain 
events of the P=. The turning-point 
with slavery and rebellion was at Gettys- 
burg, as the turning-point with fraud, 
corruption and an unscrupulous hierarchy 
was in the overthrow of Tammany in New 
York. The eminent Professor Parsons, of 
Cambridge, has pointed out the danger 
which may come from overgrown monopo- 
lies, while others fear a conflict between 
various religions; but we have enough 
confidence in the 
any event they will succeed in preserving 
the genius of our free institutions and the 
forms of government handed down to us 
by our fathers. So we turn to the consiu- 
eration of other questions, the solution of 
which will give the world new light, new 
energy, new hope and comfort. The chiet- 
est of these is always education, for with- 
out that corner-stone it is impossible to 
rear any time-resisting structure. When 
we have universally educated all the 
ple, women as well as men, up to the high- 
est commonsensible standard, we shall see 
the labor, temperance and other problems 
dissolve like thin air! Then that which is 
practical will come before the ornamental; 
then girls will be taught some skilled labor 
as weil as boys; then fashion will never 
degenerate into folly, and people will feed 
their brains as well as their stomachs; then 
a man will pay as much fora translation 
of Tacitus as he now spends for a turbot, 
and his wine cellar will not be better filled 
with bottles than his library is with books; 
then prisons and workhouses will disap- 
pear, and the magazine will take the place 
of chewing-tobacco! 

From one of the letters now in posses- 
sion of the Long Island Historical Society, 
we learn that Washington was not above 
looking into the details of his household 
affairs, and that he had decided opinions 
concerning the us¢ of wine, since he wrote 
to his wile in 1704, from Reading, Pa., 
whither he had gone to quell the insurrec- 
tion which had broken out in that State, 


that she was inclined to be a little too hos- | I 


itable. We quote: “ Since I left Mount 
ernon she has given out 4 dozen 8 bottles 
of wine. It is not my intention that it 
should be given to every one who may in- 
cline. There are but three descriptions of 


yple to believe that in | 


peo- | days ago I received a letter 


people to whom I think it ought to be 
iven; ist, my particular uaintances ; 

, some of the most le foreign- 
ers who may be in Alexandria; and, 3d, to 
— of some distinction, such as mem- 

rs of Congress, etc. The knowledge I 
have of my servants,” continues Washing- 
ton, “is such as to cause me to believe 
that, if opportunities are given them, they 
will take off two glasses of wine for every 
one that is drunk by visitors.” 

In our day we have learned better than 
to allow members of Con to drink too 
much wine, and if Vice-President Colfax, 
who is addressing a large number of citi- 
zens this evening in another part of this) 
city, at the Academy of Music, had been | 





when he fell from his chair in the Senate | 
Chamber. The words we have quoted | 
from Washington give us a better insight 
into his character than any passage Mr. 
Parton has collected in his “ Words of | 
Washington.” To-day one van look back 


those famous women lived who have since | 
become known to al) Americans. They, | 
as well as their husbands, were practical, 
self-made women, who 
edge which could be put to some use, and 
that is the kind of knowledge the women 
of America most need to-day. | 
The women of the olden time were obliged 
to do practical work, since they had no | 
Stewart's where they could go shopping, 
no academies of design to spend an after- 
noon in, no opera houses tor an evening's 
entertainment, no endless round of fashion- 
able Fifth avenue dissipations. Sarah Ran- 
dolph, as the wife of Peter Jefferson, and 
the mother of Thomas, afterward Presi- 
dent of the United States, living in a log 
house in the woods of Virginia, had the 
constitution and the will to do her work 
and teach her children. Mrs. Benjamin 
Franklin helped the Doctor build up his 
fortune, and looked after all of his house- | 
hold affairs. Mrs. John Jacob Astor knew | 
as much about furs as her husband, and | 
kept a tidy and cheerful home for the man 
who afterward became the richest in| 
America. We can see to-night, Mrs. Astor | 
sitting by her glowing grate knitting, while | 
she tells stories and Mr. Astor plays his | 
regular three games of checkers and drinks | 
his one mug of ale. Mrs. Peter Lorillard | 
once pounded snuff in a mortar and helped | 
her husband establish that trade in tobacco | 
which has since become so immense. The 
day Gail Hamilton prays for, when women | 
shall not work, has not yet arrived ; until | 
it does, both sexes must have a practical 
education, The same writer has told us| 
| that woman's influence is stronger than | 
man’s invention—is more potent for the | 
elevation of the race. Heretofore this in- | 
fluence has been limited, because we have | 
not given women the same opportunities | 
for education men have bad. 
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this 


of a million of dollars to the Corn 
versity, to enable gyomen to have the same 
education in all branches as men. That 
man is the Hon. Henry W. . Three 
rom Prof. 
John Stanton Gould, in which he tells me 
the trustees of Cornell have accepted this 
munificent gift, and work will ‘at once 
commence upon the woman's college. 
After a careful canvassing and considera- 
tion of the subject of co-education of the 
sexes, the trustees unanimously resolved 
to give women all the privileges and hon- 
ors of the University on the same terms as 


men. 

President White made a tour of those 
colleges which have ‘been educating the 
sexes for yerfs, and after a care- 


ing for the ladies will consist of a series of 
neat cottages arranged around a large 
quadrangle, which will be laid out in 
lawns and flower gardens, and embellished 
with shrubbery. By this arrangement the 

oung ladies will enabled to live in 
families, and can indulge in gardening and 
other occupations conducive to health and 
helpful in a practical point of view. There 
is a large practical farm connected with 
the Agricultural College of Cornell Uni- 
versity, and when the female department 
is completed, it is proposed to connect 
with ita model dairy, to be managed, in 
all its departments, by students. In this 
way it is hoped that poor girls, who desire 
an education, may be enabled to maintain 


be found, and if they cannot ,English ladies, 
who thoroughly understand the business, 
for we must teach the coming woman how 
to manage all kinds of business, whether 
a farm, a dairy, or a mercantile house, on 


the same plan as men now conduct busi. | 
a hundred years, or more, and see how | ness, 80 far as correct and scientific princi- | 


ples are concerned. If young men can 
support themselves while in college, for 
the sake of getting an education, there is 


knowl- | no good reason why women should not be | 


enabied to dothe same thing. Only those 
people are educated who educate them- 
selves, 

SELF EDUCATION. 


It is the experience of Mr. Horace 
Greeley and many other journalists, that 
self-educated editors are superior to college 
educated editors. The same experience is 
true of men in other walks of life. But a 
selt-educated man may be a college edu- 
cated man. We say nothing agaist any 
of the higher institutions..of learning, 
recognizing to the fullest extent their im- 
portance. In college or out of it s«lf-edu- 
cation is what veils. Some time ago my 
friend, Prof. 8. 8S. Packard, ef the Busi- 
ness College in New York, made an off ¢ 
to educate gratuitously fifty women for 
business. Alter a trial of a year he was 


tailure of the project, from the fact that so 
few women had applied who were pre- 
pared to complete the course, and thereby 


render themselves competent as clerks and | 


accountants. In making this offer, Mr. 


Packard took the ground that the main | 


cause Why women were not successful in 
obtaining employment, and in filling posi- 
tions of honor and trust, was because, as a 
rule, they were unable to perform the 
duties expected. The fault was not wholly 
their own. The difficulty begins early in 
their lives, and lies mainly with indulgent 
fathers and friends who never dream that 
little girls have avy right to look soberly 
at life, whatever they may think in after 
years when those same little giris get to be 
grown women with no husbands to look 
after them and no patrimony to secure 
them against the contingencies of 
life. The boy, from his very birth, is, in 


There is a man in Brooklyn, and I wish | the father’s estimation, an embryo man. | 1, 
he was here to-night so that [ might thank | His lite is marked cut for him, and it is an | corporal punishment ? 
him personally, and in the presence of | active life, a life of contact with the world, | 


He is never taught by precep: or observa- 
tion that it is useless to have a mind ; be 
is not terrified with the fear that he may 
know too much and thereby become 
“ strong-minded.” He is taught to be self- 
reliant, and not only to look out for him- 
self, but to be the champion and protector 
of his sisters and female friends. And 
yet with all these disadvantages, Mr. Pack- 
ard writes me that he felt that there were 
lenty of women in this country who only 
acked the opportunity to prove themselves 
equal to any ordinary emergency. He felt 
also that these same women were unjust to 
themselves and the world in thinking that 
men had conspired against them, —|_ 
the pathway to self-support a difficult i 





ful analysis of the mulated evidence it 
was decided that education in common 


and women. 
ners and slovenly in habits, together with 


a general Jetting down of the morals, 
which would not exist in the p ce 


not an unprofitable ove for them to travel. 
He says: “I knew this was nottrue. | 


same recognition. 1 took the trouble to 
make inquiries on this point of various 
of business houses in New York 





refined and cultivated women. When 
girls are educated alone they become su- 
perficial in their studies, and fail to get a 
thorough intellectual grip of their subjects. 
n the presence of men their pride causes 
them to master their lessons. 

Prof. Gould writes to me that the female 
department of the Cornell University will 





city, and 1 saw that there was really no 
prejudice against women, but that the per- 
soual feeling was they either could not or 
would not make themselves proficient in 
the matters pertaining to paying 
tions.” He to makea fair trial 
of the matter, and made the offer he did to 
the ill-paid women of New York, hopi 





include a botanic garden and an arbore- 
tum. It is thought the plan of the build- 


a few might ~ find time to attenc 
his college. did this to test a theory 


posi- | successful teacher.” 


which he held, that the great burden of 
complaint made by the women of to-day 
against the tyranny of man is generally un- 
founded; that what emp‘oyers want is ser- 
vices; and they care litile who render 
them, so that they are faithfully rendered. 
The majority of those who employ others 
to work for them care less about the sex 
oft the laborer than about the character of 
the work. As it proved in the end, the 
very women who most needed such a train- 
ing as Mr. Packard could give, and would 
be most sure to make a proper we of it, 
were those who were unable to accc pt his 
offer, from their inability to support thew 

selves the while. Being in the depths, 
they could not get out without material as 








educated when a boy to avoid the use of | themselves during their entire course. And | sisiance, and this ’ brings us to another 
tobacco, he would not be struggling with | we hope to see women at the head of this | point tor consideration, which sh li be ou: 
an appetite which nearly took his life, | medel dairy, American women if they can | last. 


All women should have a 
SELF-SUPPORTING EDUCATION 
Give them a trade or pr: fession, some 


|knowledge which will commaid _liv- 
ing wages in the labor markets of the 
workd. Let them know how to do som - 


thing better than trimming hedges in Eng 
land for threepence a day; or sweepin, the 
streets of Paris; or carrying bricks and 
mortar for masons in ltaly; or filing the 
houses of infamy in New York; or ex 
tracting a living trom the garbage boxes ot 
Broadway! Dr. 1. lL. Hayes, in bis Land 
jot Desolation,” tells us the women of 
Greenland engage in the same occupations 
as the men, and no one thinks of question 
ing the propriety of their acts. Tuere ave 
nearly six muliions of people in this 
; country, adults, who can neither read nor 
write, the greater portion of whom are 
women. If it is impossible for us to edu 
cate them, let us see to it that all the chil 
| dren of to-day and to-morrow are educate! 
girls and boys alike, We cannot be wo 
|quick in this matter. Alrea:ly Japan is 
nding us her maidens to be educated, and 

| the daughters of England are knocking at 
| the college doors of Cambridge and Edi: 
burgh. Let us hasten to give all wonw n 
| the crown which shall secure their ince 
| pendence and place them above want and 


|forced to acknowledge the comparative | Shame. Then will intemperance and crime 


of all forms diminish; then will the nation 
enter upon a new eraof prosperity, and as 
a people we shall become invincible, filling 
the whole earth with our glory and ex 
ample. 


CORPORAL PUNISHMENT 





| 
' 
| & REPORT MADE AT THE INDIANA &TATE 
| TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
Mr. Presipent: The Committee ap 
| pointed by the Superintendents, Principa s 
| and Examiners’ Section of the State Teach 
| ers’ Association to investigate the facts in 
| reference to corporal punishment, has the 
|bonor to report that inquiries were ad- 
| dressed to, and replies received from, sev 
eral eminent sources, touching the follow 
ing points : 
What regulations on the subject of 


2. What means are employed as a sub 


audience, for what he has done, | 4 life of lavor of hand and brain, a manly | stitute for corporal punishment ? 
who has recently made a gift of a one | life, and his whole education from child- | 
e€ 


3. What proportion of teachers success 


1 Uni- | hood up has this one issue and purpose. fully control, without a resort to corpora! 


| punishment ’ 
| As to the first point, Superintendent 
| John Hancock, of Cincinnati, says: ‘* The 
Board bas laid no restrictions on the teach 
jersin regard to corporal punishment, but 
jholds them strictly responsible for any 
abuse of their authority. It is generaliy 
|} understood, however, on all hands, that 
| the moral forces are to be relied on, except 
jin extreme cases.” This statement may 
| be taken as indicating the general practice 
| in the best schools. In Cambridge, Mass., 
| however, after a trial of the plan of aboli- 
| tion, the rule was modified so as to read as 
| follows: “* No scholar, on entering the 
| schools of the city, shall be subject to cor 
| poral punishment in any form. But, if any 
scholar prove disorderly or refractory, on 
due notice to parent or guardian, and on 


would lead to the elevation of both men | felt sure that all that was necessary was for | the written consent of the committeeman 
Young men educated by | women to be prepared to do the work as 
themselves tend to become course in man | thoroughly as men in order to receive the 


having charge of the school, such scholar 
shall be liable, during the remainder of the 
term,’’ Several years since, at Syracuse, 
N. Y., the Board adopted the following 
rule: ‘* Teachers will be required to pre- 
serve good order in their respective schools, 
without the use of corporal punishment. 
Success in this particular will be regarded 
as the best evidence of qualifications for a 
Several years since, 
corporal punishment was abolished at La- 
fayette. 

As to the second point, it may be said 
that suspension, and the anticipated co 
operation of the parent are relied on, in 
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lieu of corporal punishment, when the in- 
tellectual an! moral resources of tue teacher 
fail to be sufficient. . . 

As to the third point of inquiry, explicit 
answers could not be given; yet some in- 
formation of value has been obtained. Of 
the eleven or twelve grades in the city 
schools, resort is seldom made to corporal 

unishment, in rooms embracing grades 
higher than the sixth; butin the ungraded 
schools, the older pupils do not so often 
enjoy exemption. It is safe to affirm that 
not over ten per cent. of the teachers of 
the youncer children sucecssfully control, 
without a resort to corporal punishment. 
It is encouraging to know that in the 
model schools connected with our State 
Normal School, and other State Normal 
Schools, no resort to corporal punishment 
is deemed necessary. 

It should be noted that the reason for the 
more frequent resort to corporal punish- 
ment in the case of younger children, is 
not to be found in the character of their 
teachers, but rather in the nature of the 
children themselves. A child, in passing 
through the various stages of development, 
is typical of the progress of the race. 
Obedience is most readily yielded to the 
kind of force which may be best appre- 
ciated at the several stages of advancement. 
In view of this consideration, the govern- 
ment of a family, school or state is emi- 
nently a practical matter. The ability of the 
teacher to succeed well without corporal 
punishment depends on a variety of cir- 
cumstances. Superintendent William T. 
Harris, of St. Louis, says: ‘‘On a number 
of occasions the whole school (seven hun- 
dred pupils) have got along for a quarter 
(of ten wecks) without a single case of 
corporal punishment. It is very seldom a 
good teach«r resorts to corporal punish- 
ment in our schools, although it must be 
said that the neighborhood makes some 
difference, and the age of the school more 
difference.” 

As to the success in those localities where 
corporal punishment was abolished, the tes- 
timony 18 conflicting. Superintendent E. 
B. Hale, of Cambridge, says: ‘‘I feel sure 
that our experience proves that the disci- 
pline will suffer whenever the pupils under 
stand that corporal punishment is abol- 
ished. Still, if expulsion can be so general 
as to exclude most of the refractory pupils, 
teaching can be made as pleasant as under 
any sysiem known.” On the other hand, 
Superintendent Edward Smith, of Syra- 
cuse, feels the necessity of a reform school, 
but thinks this is needed no more than 
when corporal punishment was practiced, 
and siys: “ [have no hesitation in saying 
our schovls were never in so goo! a con- 
dition, in respect to discipline, as they are 
now.” 

The Commiitee has not seen proper to 
‘0 beyond the scope of its authority, which 
iad reference merely to the presentation of 

facts. Respecifully submitted. 
{amitton 8. McRag, 
WitiiaM A. Jones, 
Winwiam H. Winey, 
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NOTES ON EAST GREENLAND. 





BY A. PANSCH, M. D., OF THE GERMAN ARCTIC 
EXPEDITION OF 1869-70. 

People have hitherto been too ready to 
conclude that the Arctic regions are buried, 
even through the summer, beneath a cov 
cring of snow, and to picture to themselves 
a steep, bare creog, or peak, towering here 
and there above this eternal whiteness; or, 
perhaps, in the height of summer, a few 
isvlate.) spots free trom snow and aflording 
space for the growth of a scanty vegetation 
called forth by specially favorable circum- 
st inces. 

This idea, however exaggerated in mavy 
minds, is pariinlly justified by the experi- 
ence of travelers in some Arctic distiicts. 
As these countries are situated in a high 
latitude, constantly surouded in mists, and 
only favored by rare and feeble sunshine, 
there is not sufficient warmth to melt the 
mass of a winter's snow, often increased as 
it 1s during summer by renewed falls, more 
especially as the thawing coast-ice renders 
latent so great an amount of heat, 

We, too, reached the coast of East Green- 
land under the same impression—the more 
80, as a siream of ice, and with it one of 
cold water, flows continually along the 
coast. But what did we find? A country 
in the main completely free from snow, 
aad that not only in the height of summer, 
but during three whole mouths, It will of 
course be understood that accumulations 
of frozen snow and ice must always remain 
on the slopes and in the ravines. And if 
it is asked, how the ground could possibly 
be bare so early as on and continue so 
for such a length of time, our sojourn there 
has furnished us with an expianation as 
interesting as it is satisfactory. Nearly all 
the snow io that region falls during violent 
storms, and these have almost always one 
and the same direction, viz. toward the 
north. On this account the snow docs not 
cover the ground evenly, but is, for the 
most part, collected in drifts of various 
sizes, according to the local formation of 
the ground. fa the same manner, even 
what falis in a siill atmosphere 18 tossed up 
and scattered by subsequent winds, so that 
in every gale we sutlered from a heavy dritt- 
ing ol the snow; and how thoroughly the 
wind sweeps the ground may be cuaciuded 
from the tuct that a considerable amount 
of earth, sand and stones is carried with 
the snow through the air to such a distance, 
that after one of these storms the ice be- 
comes of a dirty brown color, for miles 
around. In this way, the otherwise singu- 
lar fact is explained, that we really only 
Once saw a totully white landscape (it was 
at the end of June), and even this complete- 
ly disappeared in the course of a tew days. 
Indeed, there are many places, such as 





steep declivities and open plains, which re- 
main free from snow nearly all the winter; 
the rest of the country is covered by snow 
from one to three inches thick ; and drifts 
on every scale from the Jarg stto the small- 
est are found scattered in every direction. 
As the snow melts from our roofs in the 
spring, and they become heated by the sun 
long before the temperature of the air is 
correspondingly rai-ed, so it is in that 
mountainous country in a still higher de- 
gree. Favored by the generally clear and 
dry air, the snow disapprars as early as 
April; after whicb, with the interruption 
of an occasional snow-tall, the dark rocky 
soil proceeds, in a most surprising manner, 
to absorb the heat that re streams 
from the now unsetting sun. hile the 
temperature of the air had, till the end of 
May, ben continually below the fre zing- 
point, the ground at the same time, ata 
depth of a few centimetres, had already 
risen several degrees ubove it, In our lati- 
tudes the ground cools down every night, 
and stones become perceptibly cold even at 
midsummer, so that the -moisture of the 
air falls upon them as dew; in these parts 
of the Arctic regions there is only a tri- 
fling nocturnal cooling in the height of 
summer ; dew is almost as unknown to the 
Esquimaux as snow to the inhabitan's of 
the tropics. In the course of the summer, 
the heating of the ground is, indeed, some- 
what moderated, as the sun is often hid by 
mists and clouds; but, to make up for thi 

the radiation from the ground is checke 

also. It thaws, according to cireum- 
stances, to a depth of from 12 to 18 inches, 
and sesses a temperature very well 
adapted to stimulate energetically the 
growth of the roots of “a plants, A 
considerable degree of warmth, too, must 
even ina cold atmosphere, reach the parts 
of plants above the suriace, as well as 
from the heat radiated by the ground as 
from the sun, which never sets, but shines 
to turn on every side. The heating of the 
ground is so considerable that by day the 
ascending warm currents keep the air 
everywhere in tremulous, undulating mo- 
tion, so that it is necessary to make ail 
exact trigonometrical measurements by 
night ; and at times the eye discerns even 
the summits of the highest mountains only 
in distorted images. This mass of warm 
ascending air naturally follows the slope 
of the mountains to their highest points, 
and instead ot becoming cooled here is 
further heated by the purer rays of 


the sun, which fall both more con- 
tinuously and more directly. And 
since, mcreover, the summits of the 


mountains rise above the densest fogs that 
shroud the lind, it is readily understood 
that, if other circumstances be favorable, 
vegetation may exist to quite the same ex- 
tent on the mountains ([ speak only of 
those observe | from 1,000 to 3,000 feet in 
height) as in the plain, and that there is 
here really no line of highest vegetation. 
On the summits of the lower mountains we 
found the saxilrage, silene, dryas and 
other plants, often in finer development 
than on the plain; and is it not a wonder- 
ful fact that, on a perk of 7,000 feet high, 
in addition to beautiful lichens, moss sev- 
eral inches long is found growing in thick 
cushions! 

Most people imagine all the Arctic re- 
gions wrapped, during the summer, in p r- 
petual mist, not unfrequently varied by 
sncw and rain, During the summer of 
Eust Greenland there is scarcely any pre- 
cipitation of moisture from the air, but 
plauts live almost entirely on that which 
they derive from the ground. It is not, of 
course, the rich and luxuriant cushions of 
moss, which grow on the banks of the 
merrily-rippling stream, that one must ex- 
pect to find here; these are seen but rarely, 
But we tind large tracts uniformly watered 
and saturated with moisiure from the 
melting of aslope of snow, for since the 
lower stratum of the ground is frozen, the 
water cannot penetrate it and run off be- 
low, but percoiates down the whole slope 
through the uppermost stratum to the 
shore. To pass such places, which are 
often miles in breadth, is one of the sever- 
est labors of spring and summer traveling, 
as one ofwn sinks knee-deep in loamy mud. 
A multitude of plants, however, rejoice in 
this soil, so that we find them flourishing 
on these wet tracts in great profusion. Oa 
the other hand, where there are real river- 
beds, the bunks are generally barren; for, 
when the thaw commences, the water 
rushes along with such tremendous force 
as to carry down quantities of earth, 
plants and stones. 

It will be suppose’ that there must also 
be many piaces of greater elevation, which, 
not being within the reach of meliing 
snow, must therefore be almost entirely 
devoid of moisture, and unable, through 
the great dryness of the air, to support we 
least v.getation. There are certainly many 
such places; but absolute sterility is ex- 
ccedingly rare. We saw few spots where 
we did not meet, every two or three yards, 
with at least a few blades of grass, a tiny 
_— of willow, ora little tutt of silene or 
ychnis. Is it not marvelous that just 
as the Arctic traveler, during his wander- 
ings, suflers from nothing more than from 
thrist, so we find vegetation here reduced 
to a minimum, not by cold and wet but by 
drought and parching heat? It is these 
circumstances, too, which impede the 
growth of lichens and moss to such an ex- 
tent that, even in this ‘* kingdom of mosses 
and lichens,” we had often to search for a 
long time before finding a locality answer- 
ing in any degree to tuis descripuon; and 
though many reindeer are found, the rein- 
deer-moss 18 one of the rarest plants, 

But the mainland, exposed as it is to a 
more intense heat, produces a vegetation 
ot considerably higher character. There, 
not only at the foot of the mountains, but 
also to a height of more than 1,000 teet 





up their slopes, are seen lurge tracts of 


uninterrupted green, affording pasture for 
herds of reindeer and caitle. In many 
places may be found the most beautiful 
close grass, which, as with us, is decked 
with the yellow flowers of the dandelion; 
the blades, adorned with clusters of ears, 
reach the height of from one to two feet; 
the bilberry grows side by side with the 
andromeda, and covers large tracts of 
ground, as on ourown moory heaths. In 
the damp clefts of the rocks flourish the 
most delicate ferns, and the acid leaves of 
the sorrel grow to an unusual size; on the 
sunny slopes the dark blue campanula 
nods on its long stem, and we are attracted 
by the tender evergreen pyrola with its 
marble-white flowers. Among the rounded 
pebbles of the streams and sea shore the 
epilobium unfolds its lirge blossoms, which, 
with their magnificently bright red color, 
entice from afar even the most indifferent. 
Among thr bare rocks the curious pelemo- 
nium has seitled in great profusion, and 
out of the feathery circle of odoriferous 
leaves rise the thick clusters of its large, 
bright, light-blue tlowers, Clothed as they 
are in such a very familiar dress, these 
plants seem like strangers in their Arctic 
surroundin And that peculiar color of 
the mountain slope is produced, as we find 
to our astonishment, by very small but 
vigorous dwart-birch, which, although it 
grows but little every year, seems to thrive 
very well, as it has ripened both blossoms 
out fruit. Close by stand bilberry-bushes, 
bearing ripe and peculiarly sweet fruit, 
which is plucked and enjoyed with child- 
like pleasure; and, lastly, the botanist is 
enraptured at the discovery of some beau- 
tiful Alpine roses, which have, alas! al- 
ready shed their blossoms. This rhodo- 
dendron brings him back at once to the 
Alps; he even hears, in imagination, the 
tinkling of the cow-bells and the herds- 
man’s call. 

Thus, then, is it possible for the vegeta- 
ble world in East Greenland to expand 
into unwonted beauty and to ripen its an- 
nual blossoms and fruit: in winter receiv- 
ing from the snow its needful protection 
against the cruel frost, and in the short 
summer subjected to the influence of a 
strong and constant light, and of a heat 
proceeding both from above and below. 

In the midst of such luxuriant vegetable 


many herbivorous animals, and particular- 
ly of the reindeer and snow-white Arctic 
hare, which inhabit all parts of the icy 
north, On the rich and extensive pastures 
of the mainland we found large herds of 
the splendid reindcer, undisturbed and un- 
affrighted by bloodthirsty man. But there 
was another gregarious unimal quite as im- 
portant and interesting which we met 
there, and who-e discovery in East Green- 
land was, curiously enough, reserved for 
our expedition, It was the Arctic ox, 
known as the ‘‘ musk-ox” by the Franklin 
expeditions, with its low stature, long dark 
hair »nd heavy horns, immensely thick at 
the roots. Hc«re, too, this strange animal 
lives in herds, gains acc: ss to its food in 
winter by scraping from it the thin cover- 
ing of snow, and alferds, as well as the rein- 
deer and hare, an excelleat and whole- 
some food for man. Lessr animals also 
live on plants; the little gray lemming digs 
for the smuller roots; and among the birds 
we saw geese fecding on the meadows, and 
the pretty ptarmigan eating the young 
shoots ot the willows. But here also, 
as throughout the realms of nature, 
these animals have their peculiar 
enemies. The ermine, which lives among 
the stones, and the ever-prowling tox, 
are ready to pounce upon them on 
land, as the ow] and. falcon to swoop down 
on them from the air. Nevertheless, the 
snow-bunting chirps and sings its joyous 
song in the bitter cold of early spring, the 
plover (charadrius) and sandpiper cry in 
the hollows of the shore, as they waylay 
the litue larvie, gnats and flies which also 
spend an unobtrusive existence there, 

A plentiful source of nourishment for 
birds and mammiferous animals is afforded 
by the sea. In the beds of seaweed on the 
flat beach, and in the forests of gigantic 
Laminaria, reside millions of the small 
species of crustacea which, favored by the 
equable temperature of the water, that 
never varies from year to year, attain an 
unusual size; bivalves and snails live 
among the rocks and at the bottom of the 
sea; they are partly the same as in the 
Baltic, but are generally of a stronger 
build, And these crustacea, along with 
other small fishes, serve for nutriment to 
hosts of water-birds, such as cider-ducks, 
guils, divers, terns and others, These 
birds, which build their nests on the high 
cliffs, wheel resilcss and screeching day 
and night through the air, or splash about 
in the calm water. They, too, bave to de- 
fend their young from the birds of prey 
just mentioned, to whose number we may 
also add the glaucus-gull, und, above all, 
the black raven. But however acceptable 
to the Europ: an explorer the flesh and the 
eggs, the fur and the feathers of these 
quadrupeds and birds may be, their value 
to the natives is4insigniticant compared 
with that of the Walrus and seal. These 
are the most important animals on all ice- 


-| bound coasts, on whose existence and use 


the whole life of the Esquimaux there de- 
pends, Even they do not enjoy their spoil 
unmolested ; that mightiest beast of prey, 
the polar bear, lays equal claim with them 
on seals, walruses and reindeer; and be- 
tween the strength and cunning of the 
beast, and the intelligence and perseverance 
of man, is maintained the most wonderful 
conflict and rivalry. 
ON THE INHABITANTS OF EAST GREENLAND. 
As to the population of East Greenland, 
we met no living human being on the 
whole stretch of coast over which we trav- 
eled, The settlement in which Claverin 





found twelve men in 1823, must, to 


life, we we prepared for the presence of 





appearance, have been deserted at least 
twenty years ago. However, all remain- 
ing traccs of it, especiiliy winter and sum- 
mer dwellings, as well as graves, were 
carefully searched, and any utensils and 
weapons that we found were brought 
home. ’ 

Keal “ winter huts,” that is, the station- 
ary winter dwellings of the natives, were 
found in seven places, to the number of 
sixteen, the most northerly on Hochstetter’s 
Promontory, the most southerly on Cape 
Franklin. They are nearly always situated 
not far trom the shore on the south side of 
those capes which point toward the south- 
east, and are built in groups of two, three, 
or sometimes four. Half worked into the 
ground, the walls are built of suitable and, 
in the inside, exceedingly smooth stones, 
pretty regularly set, and as far as they rise 
above ground, strengthened outside by 
mounds of earth and stones laid against 
them. The surface of the walls is only in- 
terrupted inside by a few small niches, 
which are goncealiy found in the corners, 
especially in the front ones. The floor is 

artially paved with flat stones, particular- 
ly in the corners, which probably served 
as fireplaces. 

The average length of the interior of 
these huts is, according to several exact 
measurements, 11 feet, and their breadth 9 
feet. The height of the walls, which prob- 
ably pretty nearly corresponds with the 
onan height, is 3} feet. At the front 
end toward the south, or, which is the 
same thing, toward the water, there is an 
opening in the floor of 1} feet square; 
it descends to a like depth, and is the com- 
mencement of the only egress, a passace 
or tunnel which extends in a nearly hori- 
zontal direction under the front wall to a 
length of from 6 to 12 fect. It isconstruct- 
ed of stone, and terminates in a rather 
wide opening, being itself of barely sutffi- 
cient size to admit a man in a creeping po- 
sition. This is moreover the only opening 
to the hut, for there is no sort of window 
in the root. The roof is constructed, as we 
could clearly prove from some that had 
fallen down, of two or three wooden poles 
or laths placed lengthwise over the walls, 
on which flat stones are laid diagonally, 
and sometimes supported by more laths, 
the whole of which is covered and made 
tight with smaller stones, sods of and 
otner things. The whole arrangement of 
the huts insures the greatest possible main- 
tenance of heat, a3 Owing to the depth of 
the door no continual ventilation can be 
produced, but only the most necessary 
exchange of air. As to how many inhab- 
itants such huts contained, we cannot, of 
course, be certain; if we computed them at 
six, it would be certainly within the mark. 
In the corners, especially the tront ones, 
we sometimes found so-called “lamps” 
(Kudluk) of the most primitive form; a 
stone, with a hollow, whch was still, in 
some instances, thickly blackened; in 
others we found the remains of food, the 
fat, bones and flesh of seals. 

In digging through the rub‘‘sh of earth 
and stones, which covered the floors of the 
huts in a layer of from six to twelve inches, 
we oltained several utensils, or fragments 
of them, as well as a number of pieces of 
wood, bone, etc., the waste of their work. 

The graves must also be mentioned 
They are not dug in the ground, at least 
very seldom, but consist of a superstruc- 
ture of stones over the corpse, which is 
placed in either a recumbent or a crouch- 
ing position. The form of these is either 
oblong (43 feet long, 2} fect wide, 14 feet 
high) or circular (34 feet in diameter). In 
the first case, the covering consists of flat 
long stones or short ones, which are sup- 
ported by rods placed underneath; in the 
other case, the roof is arched all round. 
Any accidental gaps are caretully filled up 
with stones of all sizes down to the very 
smallest. In this manner the body can be 
protected against foxes, but certainly not 
against hungry bears, The form of the 
yraves seems to have no particular mean- 
ing, but to have been regulated by the 
form of the stones available, os flat stones 
are necessary for the covering of oblong 
graves. In the interior we generally found 
quite a heap of earth and willow leaves 
(vlown in), from among which the bones 
were only partially, or sometimes not at all, 
visible. The bodies must, of course, have 
decomposed very soon in the Greenland 
climate; even the bones were al:eady par- 
tially decayed in the damp ground. Tie 
long graves lie lengthways toward the 
south; it could be seen from several that 
the head lay toward the north, and that 
therefore the dead were buried us if to face 
the south. 

The graves were numerous and scat- 
tered, often at a great distance from the 
dwellings, Nearly all admitred of close 
investiga‘ion ; and twelve skulls, as well 
as many single bones, were brought back 
for subsequent or more thorough exam- 
ination. Strange to say, weapons and 
utensils were very seldom found in the 
graves, although, as they were made of 
ivory, they would have beeu kept in good 
preservation. On the other hand, we dis- 
covered, in what was probably a child's 
grave, a human figure roughly carved out 
of wood; and in another grave, among 
rocks, we found the pieces of a finely 
carved wooden box of about 9x4x2} 
inches, 

The things we discovered were made of 
wood, horn, bones, ivory (walrus and nar- 
whal teeth) and stone. 

Besides a pretty goblet, we found a 
cajak-rud ler and several d. -hilts, han- 
dles, &c., manufactured of wood; also 
two figures of animals, roughly carved. A 
dog-sledge, which lay on the shore, nearly 
complete in all its parts, deserves special 
mention. It consists, as is well known to 
be the case in West Greenland, of two 
runners, very roughly made, about seven 





feet long, across which several boards are 
fastened with thongs, and at the end two 
sloping pieces fastened as a back. In 
place of our iron tires, the runners sre 
covered underneath with strips of bone, 
ivory, or whalebone, fastened with wooden 


ns to iron instruments, only one was 
discovered. It was a piece of iron an 
inch long, fastened into a wooden handle , 
As the ceapiog of all the wooden articles 
indicates the use of stone instruments, it 
is very probable that this iron may have 
been a present from Clavering to the 
Esquimaux then living tiere. 

e saw nothing made of flint, but sev- 
eral splinters of it, and one whole un- 
broken stone in the huts. It is to be re- 
merked, that with this exception, we 
hardly found any flint. Some fine spear- 
points and knives were made of slate, parts 
ot vessels constructed of a softer crystalline 
slate; most of the articles, however, were 
made ot bone or tusk. In default of saws, 
these are divided into the desired shapes 
by boring holes close to one another in the 
irtended plaves of division, so that at last 
the parting may be effected by the appli- 
ance of some force. A smooth surface can 
then be obtained by scraping, grinding 
and polishing. Cf the mechauism of the 
boring, we could find no direct explana- 
tion. 

According to our observations, the huts 
of the former inhabitants of East Green- 
land, between lats. 73 deg. and 76 deg., 
may be estimated at about 16, and tie 
population at about 100 persons. In the 
year 1823, it seems pretty certain that only 
two inhabited huts were in existence (ob- 
served to contain 12), and these must have 
been forsaken between 20 and 30 years ago. 
This circumstance, and the existence of 
traces of buts of considerably earlier da‘e 
at the southern stations, together with tLe 
traditions prevalent among many branches 
of Esquimaux of an impending extincticn, 
may perhaps best answer the quistion 
that has universally arisen about the dis- 
appearance of those who once lived here, 

eople are tco ready to trace the cause to 
the climate becoming colder, and to the 
increase of the ice inclosing the coast, and 
generally cite as proof several facts which 
are partly false and partly falsely applied. 
But we all, in consequence of a who!le 
series of reasons, which cannot here be 
more fully developed, are unable to agree 
with such a view. On the contrary, we 
have the well-known assertion that there 
are periods of favorable and unfavorable 
years, ¢. e, winters, confirmed by our own 
sojourn, and by the state ot the ice on the 
coust. And so the conjecture may not be 
false that, on account of some such par- 
ticularly unfavorable years, and owing to 
hunger and cold, infirmity and mortality 
may have incrca-ed, that the few remsin- 
ing inhabitants must have been driven by 
hunger to expose themselves to greater 
dangers and exertions, and that thus, per- 
hips, the last may hive sought swfcty in a 
migration toward a more beautiful land, 
the existence of which they kuew or sus- 
pected, farther south, 

Among the observations and collections 
here made by us, there is, perhaps, little 
really new, yet their significance may be 
quite peculiar, as these settlements in East 
Greenland have not for mavy centuries 
been in communication with those of 
other Esquimaux. 
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CAUSE AND EFFECT. 

The solution of examples in compound 
proportion in arithmetic may be simplified 
by the use of the principle of cause and 
etlect. 

I have used this process for nearly fifteen 
years, and to-day am as heartily in its favor 
as when I began. I have found no pupils 
who did not readily comprehend both the 
principle and its application. I subjoina 
few illustrative examples, Tbis same prin- 
ciple may be carried into many other 
arithmetical processes, but this will suftice 
for the present. 

General Rule.—De'ermine the causes and 
the effects of the main statement. Place 
the causes at the upward left side of the 
vertical line, the effects at the lower right 
side of the same line. Determine the 
causes and effects of the next statement. 
Piace like causes opposite like causes, like 
effects opposite like effects. Then call the 
side containing the vacant term or 0, divi- 
sor, the other side dividend, and obtain the 
required result by cancellation or oth«r- 
wise, 

Example 1.—If 3 men in 16 days of 12 
hours ewch, build a wall 30 it. long, 8 ft. 
high, and 3 ft. thick, how many men will 
be required to build a wall 45 ft. long, 9 ft. 
high, and 6 ft. thick, in 24 days of 9 hours 
each ? 

Explanation —3 men, 16 days, 12 hours, 
are the causes of the leading statement, 
that is, the men, days and hours, produce 
a certain result : 30 ft. long, 8 ft. high, 3 ft. 
thick, are the effecis, the thingsdone. We 
place 0 opposite 3 men, it being the vacant 
or required term, 24 days opposite 16 dys, 
9 hours opposite 12 hours, 30 ft. oppos:te 
45 ft., 8 ft. opposite 9 ft., 3 ft. opposite 6 ft., 
and by cancellation and multiplication 0 
tain as the required term or cause neces 
sary to complete the chain of reasoning, ? 


men. 

Example 2.—If $100 gain $8 in one year, 
what will $300 gain in 9 months. 

nation.—$190 and 12 months pro- 

duce $8, hence they are the causes, $8 be- 
ing the result produced, is the effect. The 
nce! and the time produce the interest. 

e obtain the required term by cancel- 
lation and multiplication. —Conn. School 
Journal. 





A Wisconsin man reported that he 
couldn't find a word in the dictionary, be 
cause “‘ the book hadu’t got an index.” 
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Scientifie Rotes. 


Snorinc.—Snoring is, of all bad habits, 
the most intoleratle, and it is comforting 
to know that a device has heen found out 
to mitizate its horrors. A long and flexi- 
ble tube leads from the nose of the patient 
to his ear, and thus the undulcet sounds 
which he creates awake their author. He, 
in effect, consumes his own snoring, much 
as a well-constructed factory chimney con- 
sumes its own smoke; and, being thus con 
yinced of the enormity of his own sin, 
learns to repent him and keep his own nose 
under better control. 





Carpoitic Actw.—Carbolic or phenic 
acid, or phenole, is found chiefly in the 
heavy or dead oil of coal-tar, particularly 
in that portion which distills over between 
three hundred and four hundred degrees 
Fabr.; and it appears to be the carbolic acid 
which confers upon this heavy oil its valu- 
able antiseptic properties. It has the pe- 
culiar taste and smell of creosote, of which 
it constitutes the greater part of the com- 
mercial article. c 

The adoption of this agent as the basis 
of the antiseptic treatment of wounds and 
ab:cess promises to be of incalculable value 
jn the saving of human lives and the les- 
sening of human suffering. The antiseptic 
treatment is rapidly gruwing in favor in 
the different hospitals of England a:d the 
United States, and 13 revolutionizing the 
practice of surgery wherevir it is tairly 
tried. The terribie alt rnative of losing 
life or limb, which formerly so often fol- 
lowed upon a serious accident, is now 
comparatively uskuown. By means of 
this powerful agent, which entirely arrests 
or prevents decomposition or putrefaction, 
wouads of frightiul sevirity are now 
treated with results so successful as to 
astonish every one. The sanitary condi- 
tions of public institutions are strikingly 
improved, while that scourge of helpless 
sutierers, hospital gangrene, bids fair to 
become a thing of the pust. 





ENGRAVING WITH THE SAND BLast.— 
The most remarkable invention brought 
out within the past year is that by Mr. B. 
C. Tilghman, of Philadelphia, for eagrav- 
ing on gliss and stone. By means of a jet 
of quartz sand, blown through a pipe by 
steam at a pressure of 300 pounds to the 
square inch, he can cut a hole in a solid 
block ot corundum—oonly inferior to the 
diamond in hardness—in a few minutes. 
The new process is now exciting great in- 
terest in Europe. An English journal 
thus speaks of it: “ This American en- 
gineer just turns upon corundum a pipe 
which discharges silted sand, mixed with a 
furious squirting of steam, and the fine 
shower of particles thus flung cuts a hole 
equal to the ciameter of the jet. The same 
etlect is produced in anything else submit- 
ted to the process. Here has the world 
been grinding, hammering, chiseling and 
whirling drills for centuries, to make holes 
and channels in obdurate substances, when 
suddenly the friend ot our youth, the squirt 
—in a new form, no doubt—comes to the 
rescue; and for the future we shall see the 
work done by this irresistible jet of dust, 
beating in ten million millions of fairy raps 
upon the object; thus effecting what is 
wished in a tenth of the previous time, and 
with exquisite precision, But the clever 
discoverer of this new agent has found that 
so great a force of steam is not necessary 
for finer work, such as grinding or eagrav- 
ing glass. One may employ a blast of air 
for this purpose by means of a rotary fun. 
The tube is fed with sifted sand, which the 
air-blast takes{up and whirls against the 

lass,”” 





WHAT A TEACHER SHOULD NOT 
DO. 


Never talk too much nor loud. 

Never promise what he cannot perform. 

Never threaten for anticipated offenses. 

Never be hasty in word or action. 

Never punish when angry. 

Never speak in a scolding, fretful manner. 

Never be late at school. 

Never tell a pupil to do a thing, unless 
convinced he can do it. 

Never attempt to teach too many things. 

Never compare one child with another. 

Never use a hard word when an easy 
one will answer as well. 

Never let his pupils see that they can vex 


him. 

Never allow tale-bearing. 

Never let a known fault go unnoticed. 

Never speak evil of others. 

Never indulge in anything inconsistent 
“with true politeness. 

Never put off till to-morrow what can be 
done rode. 

Never trust to another what he should 
do himself. 

Never magnify small offenses. 

Never believe all he hears. 

Never be weary in well-doing. 


— Ga 


SPEECH. 

Disproportion, some say, is the cause of 
the keenest misery in the world; for in- 
stance, the — between the pow- 
ers, capacities and aspirations of man and 
his circumstunces—espccially as regards his 
pageieal wants. 

he power of speech given to man seems 

to be disproportionate to his other qualifi- 
cations, It seems as if man, to have that 
wer, should be a better creature than he 
is. Now contemplate a family quarrel in 
which you are a disengaged bystander—all 
the persons engazed in the quarrel coming 
and telling you their respective grievances. 
You cannot fail to notice how each one has 
embittered by some injudicious remark or 
injurious ¢p:thet, the original cause of 
quarrel; and thus has made a general 








reconciliation much more difficult. You 
rise from the contemplation of this quar- 
rel, saying, ‘‘These people really ouzht 
never to have been trusted with the power 
of speech, so bad is the use which they 
have made of it, by unkind sarcasms, inju- 
rious epithets and unwarrantable innuen- 
does. All their communications ought to 
have been male, not in speech, but by 
barking, like dogs; and then the quarrel 
might easily have been brougut to a happy 
conclusion. Their power of speech is quite 
disproportionate to their other, and much 
smaller gifts, of rationality, charity and 
tolerance.” 
Ss 
Cuancr or Cloruine.—It would be a 
t deal better to wear the entire winter 
suits through March, and even to the mid- 
dle of April; and even then, until the first 
week in May, to make no change in the 
outer clothing, nor any in the inner gar- 
ments, except to a less heavy woolen next 
the skin; for it is only for the three hours 
embracing one o'clock in the afternoon 
that winter clothing is at all oppressive; 
while the very warmth of noonday makes 
the raw dampness of tlre morning and late 
afternoons specially felt., All changes to 
lighter or cooler garments should be made 
at dressing in the morning, and it in any 
case the change leaves the body chilly, or 
if, soon after i. is made, the weather changes 
to be much cooler, by all means promptly, 
without half an hour's delay, resume the 
full winter dress. The old, the young, the 
invalid, in short, all persons of fee!le con- 
stitutions, of small vitality, should be es- 
pecially careful to heed tuese sugzestions ; 
inattention to which gives rise to the very 
irequent announcements in the morning 
papers, in the early spring, “ Died sudden- 
ly, yesterday, ——, of pneumonia,’—olten, 
the very friend whom we had met in the 
street, or at church, within a week, app.- 
rently as well and as hearty as ever before. 


The Roll of Merit. 











By a resolution of the Board of Educa- 
tion, passed April 19, 1871, this paper is 
especially designated to give monthly, under 
the above title, tue name and residence of 
the best pupil in each class in every school 
in the City of New York, the information 
being furnished us through the Clerk of the 
Board by the several Principals. The offi- 
cial character thus given to the list makes 
it to all whose names appear therein an im- 
perishable certificate, fairly and honorably 
earned, not only of good deportment, but 
of intelligence and the faithful discharge of 
duty. For the month of February the 
Roll stands as follows: 

GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 3. 
FSMALE DEPARTMENT. 


Sec. A. Kittie Gleaves Sec. G. Emma Denison 
A. Jennie Lynch 


A. Maria Stoue nd! 

A. Mey Van Dyke H. Henrietta Scofield 
C. Lizzie Rigb: H, Mabel Richards 
D. Lilie Kanady H. Cathleen Phillips 
D. Pauline Witaburg I, Emma Ande: 

D. Maggie Myers 1. Katie Cutler 

BE. Adele Hathawey I. Mary Flanagan 

E. Fannie Myers 1. Matilda Maynard 
E. Lillian Paige J. Fannie Bontecou 
BE. Ada Knight J. Emma Espe 

G. Francis Adler J. Emma Stahl 

G. Melinda Osborne J. Lizaie Latham 


PRIMARY DEPARTMENT, 
Class 1. William Pamer Class 3. Charles Smith 
3. Edward Hitchcock 


1. Andrew Ross 4. Harry Little 

1, Sarah Final 4. Freder. Raymond 
2. Elwood Carpenter 4. Joseph Downs 

2. Jame 4 Ida 


offin 
5. Andrew Fletcher 
5. Charles Carpenter 
5. Jenuie Brown 


2. John Havifen 
3. Thomas Dal 
3. Charles Michaels 





GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 4 
FEMALE DEPARTMENT. 
Class 1. Grace Austin, 69 Pitt st 
2. Caroline Newman, 70 Willett st 
3. Celia Rund, 329 Houster et 
3. Rache! Roseuthal, 138 Rivington st 
Mary Schluter, 146 Broome st 
Hannah Zendmann. 59 Willett et 
Heleu Goldsmith, 330 Houston st 
Matilda Holmgren, 53 Nortolk et 
Kmma Ribber, #3 Columbia et 
Ameiia Cottek, 85 @rchard st 
Amelia Ward, 102 Pirt st 
Rosa Wiederhold, 112 Ridge st 
Maggie Sacks, 115 Ridge st 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 7. 
MALE DEPARTMENT. 
Class 1. Adolph A Edlich Class 4. Hugo Menghast 

1. George Gumpert 5. lsiac Goldschmidt 
2 John H E Sheehan 5. Harry Franks 
2. Otto Kuphal 
3. Louis Commilossy 
3. Charles Obermann 
4 Thomas Gross 


Peepers sse 


jarry 
6. James Meeban 
6, William Holden 
1. Charles Stalerman 
1. Joseph Hunt 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 11. 
PRIMARY DEPARTMENT. 
Class 1. Peter Callaghan, 201 w. 18th st 
2. John Brown Prentice, 30 Horatio et 
3. James Donahue, 458 w. }éth st 
4. Robert Cunningham. 353 w. 20th st 
5. John Melivane, 


q Schwab, 96 8th ave 
9, Wm. Anderson, 455 w. I st 
10. Wm. Fox, 238 w. 16th st 





GRAMMAR BCHOOL No. 12. 
FEMALE DEPARTMENT. 
Class 1. Lizzie Dooner, 1 Mangin st 
2. Theresa Ketels 49 Jackson 
3. Hattie Smith, raad st 
4. Emma Schnace, 338 Henry st 
5. Maggie Callahan, 23 Coriears st 
6. Henrietta Lambert, 294 East Broadway 
7. Mary Fitagerald, 40 Jackson st 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL No, 15. 
MALT DEPARTMENT. 
Class 1. Louis Semmer, 2057th et 

2. Samuel Obertelder, 542 6th et 
3. George Bauer, 633 st 

4. Edward Krake, 176 Suffolk et 
5. John Kolb, 507 Sth et 

6, Chas. Miller, 206 4th et 

. Henry Mimme!mann, 725 6th st 
&. Max Ball, 7 Ave B 

9 Reuben MacPherson, 60 Ave D 
10, Fritz Miller, 206 4th st 
1}. Charles Demmer, 61° 6th et 

12. Jac. Kochier, 216 Sth st 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 16, 
MALE DEPARTMENT. 


Claes A. Dewitt C. Rom@ine, 326 Bleecker ot 
A. Frank Thomas, 63! Hudsoa st 


NEW YORK SCHOOL 


B. Edward Moore, 340 w lit 


B Edwin Handy. 54 University 


h st 


C. George McAllister, 19 Gansevoort st 


C. F. Louis Graete, 59 G 
D. David Baird, 26 6th 


reenwich ave 


5 ave 
D. Thomas J. O'Donnell, 16 Gay st 
BR. Fetix Francois, 236 Sullivan st 
BE. Moritz Kaufman, 229 w ith st 
F. Alonzo Vriudton, 160 Christopher st 
F. Wm. H. Collins, 768 Greenwich st 


PRIMARY DEPARTMENT. 


Class A. Thomas M 
A. Robert H. § 


urray, 330 w 7th st 
r, 201 w 13th ste 


A. John Donnelly, $9 w 1ith et 

A. Daniel Ostrander, 81 Horatio st 
B. Eddie Hinners, 43 Jane et 

B. Oscar Lehman, 379 Bl-ecker 6t 


B. John Neibling, 245 w 15th st 
B Wil 


Minner!y, 34.7 
C, Robert Butler, 119 Green 
C, Gussie Ferge 


ath st 
wich ave 


w Tr, 22 Perry st 
C. Joseph Marvin, 61 Horatio st 
C. Theodore Weil 133 w 12th st 
D, Wm, Fanning, 205 w 13th st 
D. Theodore Ertz. 66 Greenwich ave 


= John Batler, Gone 


EB 

E. r' 

F. John Noble, 26 Greenwich ave 
F. Willie Sutherland, 319 w 


ich ave 


lsth st 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL No, 19, 
MALE DEPARTMENT. 
Class 1. Charles P. Kelly, 208 Ist ave 


1, Gustave Meh 


ner. 225 lst ave 


Louis Kress, 166 Avenue B 
2. Joseph Herb, 523 Ith st 


2. Thomas tawless, 320 It 


th st 


2, Samuel Wiliams, 203 Avenue B 


3. Christian Ruben, 247 Ave 


we A 


3. Adolwh Bartsch , 503 ¢ 1th st 
6. Thomas McManus 523 6 12th et 
5. Johu Barrett, 238 ¢ 10th st 


6, James Lavizan, 333 ¢ 9th 


st 


6. Robert McBride, 283 Bowery 


7 Wm, Wits 


“ww 












148 e 14th et 
2 


& John Jones, 615 
8 Frank Jeh! 615 léth et 
9 FE ‘ 


Patk. 






10, Edward Kee can, 334 Lith 
10, Otto Hamberger, 514 6th 


3 istave 


st 
st 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL No, 20. 
FEMALE DEPAETMENT. 


Class 1. Clara Pollack, 7] Rivinet 
2. Elizabeth Plate, 8 2d st 


on st 


3. Annie Wenneis 2084 Broome st 


4. Matilda Kammerer, 33 Ri 
6. Minnie Kunze. 69 Ist st 


vington et 


& Florentine Artwann, 86 3d st 
6. Lena Goetze, 76 e. Houston st 


6 Mary Weinberg, 240 Bow 
7. Mary Leibotut 
8. Meva Scholl, 127 Forsyth 
& Emma Reinig. 7 Spriag si! 


ery 
121 Bidridge st 


st 


t 
9. Amanda Denken. 269 Elizabeth et 


9, Johanna Houtman, 157 C 


hristic st 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 21. 
MALE DEPARTMEST. 


Class A. Michae! Sullivan Class 
A. Henry Charleton 
B. Adotpb Faist 


C. Joseph McLees 
D, John Shields 


D. Prneis Steigleman 
F. Charles Rosenthal 
F. Abrahan Levi 


G. Heury Dobson 
G, H'rm’n Kumberger 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL No, 28. 
FEMALE DEPARTMENT. 


Class A. Euphemia Cilley Class 
B. Beasie Lee 
Cc, Eta Thomas 
D. Kmma Kauftman 


FE. Helena Kraushaar 
FP. Lena Weck 

G. Lavinia Emminger 
H. Annie M, Charlton 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL No, 31, 
MALE DEPARTMENT. 
Class 1. Richard J, Hayes, 358 Cherry st 
1. Louis Kohimann, 77 Montgowery st 
2. Francis Gregg, 6% Water st 
2 o<eeen MeClancy, 43 > aaa ot 
u ors 


3. Philip Crough, 654 Wat« 


4. Thomas Cavanagh, 472 Pear! st 
5. Joseph Solomon, 45 Market et 


GRAMMAR SCHOO 
MALE DEPAKTM 


L No, 3. 
EMT. 


Senior Class. 


Abram Strouse 


Filford Fenby 


John Brown 


B, Arthur K Gaze 
B. Adulph Pfeuder 
B. Wm MeCaugho 
#. James McCanly 
(, Samuel Lyons 


D. J W McCe 

D, Henry Couteat 

E. John Witey 

k. Fernan Wolbrecht 
K. Wm Henry Liacks 
> Walter Hart 


Kk, George Lam 

F. Halsey Kent j 

4 Sreams Finch 
P. Magnes Ash 

z ery Santer 
J ppman 

F. Walier Soules 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 33. 


MALE. 


Clase 1. Peter MeConnach, 356 w Jet at 
2. Chas. Gallagher, 411 w 25th st 


2. Joha J. Breen. 513 w 29th 


st 


2. Samuel McGuirk. 522 » 2vth st 
2. John Donovan, 539 w 26th st 

3. Chas. Hardy, 442 w 26th st 

4. Joha Binginer, 408 w 29th st 

4, Garrett Comba, 553 w 30th at 
4. John Mallon. 450 w <7th st 


7. Wm. Gear 
8. Chas. F 


ward Walsh, 55; w 2¥th st 
400 


PRIMARY PEPARTHENT. 


Aunte Boyle, 559 w 30th 


Adeline L. Allen, 273 9th st 
ot 


Mary A. Booth, 456 w Sist at 


; Alice E. Shute, 261 w 20th 


Susan Acker, 407 w 33d st 


‘bbardt. 315 9t 


9th ave 


L 

2. 

2. 

2 

3. 

4. Mary P 
aM 
4c 
4 

6. 

3 


#, 360 w 25th et 


have 


Mary Cook, 
. Bmily Reilly, 522 w 39th s 


6, Mary A. & 
6, Mary 


it 
olaud, 369 w 27th 6b 
Walsh, 444 w 28th st 


7. Emma Carroll, 531 w 26th st 





& Katic Dwyer 40) w 27th 
9 Mary Lissenden, 519 w 29th at 
Mary waa O22 w 29th st 


Ww, 
10, Lena itman, 384 w 27 


—_— 


Tae Be orem 44) w 29th ot 


th et 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. & 
MALE DYPORTMENT. 
Clase 1. Wm. H. Germann, 176 Clinton st 
1. Morris Goldstein, 572 Grand st 
2. John K. Baker, 316 Delancey st 


3. Wm. Stud wick 


< Heary Haugh, 5 Willett st 


4 Caarles L. 
5. W. Hervey Irwin, 
6. Charles F. Sc’ 


Schumacker, 103 Columbia st 





7. Louis Berg, 211 Delancey st 
1 Broome 


& Ww. Struck, 15) 


ot 





JOURNAL. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 3. 
PRIMAKY DEPARTMENT. 


Class A. Archie Aber, 2 Milligan 
seorge Joh 


A. ngon, ¥l Bedford st 
Charles Bemelmans, 86 w Sist st 
Chartes Tallman, 142 w 43d st 
Oscar Goldbacher, 131 4th ave 
David M. Glassford, 118 w 22d et 
Charles Tyson. 58 w Washington pl 
Eddie Barret... 30 Perry st 

Fred Clarke. 29 w 3th st 
Chandler Withingtos, 43 w 50d 
Prancis Mahtah, 2 w 13th st 
Frank Dusenbury, 107 Greenwich ave 
Otto Stix, 24 w 14th st 

Jacod Levinson, 44 w 50th st 

g. William Eagi-ton, 28) «th ave 

t. Henry Barr, 174 w 4th et 

. Emil Kahn, 211 6th ave 

. Alhe Strang, 7 Patchin pl 


PMP P Econom e pe 


Sr 


7” 





GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 3. 
FEMALE DEPARTMENT. 
Class 6, Louisa Hat tenhorst 
7. Jennie Eisenman 
7. Louisa Schaffer 
&. Lizzie Feige! 
8. Gertrude Stebbins 
®, BeneHagzenm: 
%. Isabella Gould 


2. Annie Vetersnik 
3 Mary Nachtmann 
4. Maggie Greenlie 
5. Katie Keenan 

5. Mary O'Brien 

6. Katie Beisheim 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL Ko, 37. 
MALE DEPARTMENT. 
Howard D. Hills, 348 © 82d et 
Sumuel M. Manahan, 215 ¢ 78th st 
Cornelius F. Counell, ith ave., bet. 624 and 
83d sts 
W. J. beneen, 2 e Sth st 
My near 86th st 











a 8, Fiteh. 18 ¢ Od et 

Lawrence MeKeon, Lexington ave, and Slst st 
Samuel Nathanson, 16 © dtu st 

Joseph Sobn, Sb &. Th et 

Moses Tessier, 146 © 86th st 


SPPAAAAPAeS PN 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL No, 3. 

PRIMARY DEPARTMENT—MALR. 
Alfred Builer Ciass 4. James Dolen 
Willie Mcbowell Thomas Loyd 
Frank Mulcahy 
Johu Tupper 
Willie Bell 
George Hartmann 
Jacob Kaiser 
Robert Lieyd 
Gilbert Benedict 
Allen Burehill 
“ Mie Burehill 
. Charles Coon 


? 
: 


Pt Totaled 





a 


orze Rupple 
Edward Sui 

Freddie Van 
Godtrey Biek 





H 
Zandt 


Hleury Wel 

Mortimer £. Aitken 

»wis Dunlap 

4. George Bowea 

3. Alexander Lauz 
FEMALE, 

Class 1. Annie Bolarker Class 3. Jennie Hedzes 


SP are rrrere 








y 
2. Sarah Chase h Lent 
2 Nellie Delamater 
2. Alice Clark 
3. Jennie Bonynge 
3. Nellie Deryea 


Emma Gobler 
. Josep eKirschbaum 
pnee Lines 


1. Olivia Bevea 3. Annie Holmes 
1, Ada Berwick 4. Jane Fenton 
1, Emma Chirong 4 Jennie Groaskopt 
2. Alice Anderson 4, Carrie Highet 
2. Mattie Tucker 4. Susan Hammao 
2. Clara Boose 5. Mary Bowen 
2. Irene Chambers 8 Bertha Gentlese 
2. Hattie Lo & Louise Kauski 

f 

6. 

6. 

e. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 56, 
PRIMARY DEPARTMENT. 
Class 1. Ellen Moran, 431 w. 18th st 
2. Anes Wynne, 211 w. loth at 
3. Eliza T. Meehan, 141 9th av 
4. Mary T. Correll, 155 10th av 
8 Annie MeKeozic, 209 loth st 
6 Jane Ship, 212 16th st 
4. Jennie Salisbury, 337 19th et 
17th st 


r. 366 19th et 
10, Katie Emacei, 277 1'th st 
11, Annie Tilson, 250 16th st 
12, Lilie Kennedy, 322 17th et 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL No, 5). 
MALE DEPARTMENT, 
Senior Clase. T. W. Dobbie Clase D. James McGovern 
Class A. Louis Garvey KE. Joha Irvia 
BR. James Dunning F. Robert Dobbie 
C, George Conley 
FEMALE DEPARTMENT. 
Class A. Barbara Johnastou Class 1). Sarah Cullen 
B. Btiza Call B. Mary Thom 
C. Agnes Reilly 
PRIMAKY DEPARTMENT—MALE. 
Class 1. James Thom, 556 w 42¢ et 
2. James Holes, 576 llth ave 
3. Thomas McVey. 568 w 4&1 at 
4. John Deftley, 505 w 44th st 
§. Wm. Linnet, 550 w 4ist et 
6. Robert Mochrie, 5 dl et 
7. Henry Mench, 593 Lith ave 
FYMALE. 
Class 1, Mary A. Good, 572 10th ave 
2. Lizzie Ryan, 445 w 4ist et 
3. Julia Seeber. 617 8th ave 
4. Annie Morrissey, 511 w 43d et 
5. Mary Rush, 612 w 43d st 
6. Jemima Barry, 50° w 45th st 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL No, 55, 
PRIMARY DEPARTMENT. 
Class A. John Jewitt. 221 w. 24th et 
B. Edwart Philipps, 404 w. 24th et 
B. Everett Pau!, 423 8th av 
C. Levi Golden. 110 w, 20th st 
C, Alexander Uliman, 327 w. 15th st 
et. ot 









1, Herman Lorenz, 139 7th av 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL No, 57, 
MALE DEPARTMENT. 

Class 1. William J. Wi'kie, 13iet st, Sth and 6th ave 
2. Jos, Halk, 116th et, cor. Av A 
3. Fred. burnett, 2:30 24 av 
4 Edward W. Storms, 122d st . 3d and ith ave 
5. Geo Rudischauser, 1234 st, 3d and 4 
5. Clarence Horton, |20th st. 2d and 3d a 
6. Albert Switzer, 109th et, 2d and 3d & 
6. Edward Simpson, | 16th et, let av and 
7. Fremont Wilson, 129th et, 5th ax 
8. George Koester, Ist ay aud 120th ot 
& Louis Schalart, 201 125th st 
9, Freddie Eadie, 2295 w. 3d av 
9. Charles L. Ballard, 176 e, 110th et 
10, Walter Buckhout, 101 w. 25th st 
1), Jerry Lounsbery, 66 ©, :2/th et 
11, Thomas Campbell, 110 ¢. 119th et 
12, William Mount, 2296 4th av 
13. William K. MeGiown. 29 e. 129th et 
13. Erskio fH. Mead, 5th av, 129th and (30th ete 
13. Archie E. Reid, 2 e. 129th st 


FEMALE DEPARTMENT 


Class 1. Busan Liddle, 3d av, 104th and 105th ets 
Mary Switaer, loth st, 2d and Jd ave 
Annie Goodrich, 19 «. 117th at 
Mary Sebneider, 2179 3d av 
Levia Goodrich, 1%. 117th st 
Zina Goodrich. 169 ¢. 111th st 
Elia MeClellan. 2228 2d av 
Lizzie Barry. 2211 2d av 
Annie Wurzburg, 2203 Xd av 
Lizzie Thompson, 396 e. 113th et 
Kate Brown, 198? 3d av 
PRIMARY DEPAKTMEFT. 
Richard Ba'lerd, 176 e. 110th at 
Thomas Schneider, 2179 3d av 
A fred Castro, 2222 2d av 
Martin Lalor, 328 e. 112th st 
oatius Buckman 220 ¢, 108th st 
“ddie Fredericks, 178 ¢. 125th et 
Philip Feabenger, l00th.st. 5th and 6th ave 
Witltam K noe: 1, 183 ©, 117th ot 
Charles Liebec’. 2144 3d av 
vustay Zugbaum 323, 15th st 
Jeorge Hartman, 16] ¢. 113th et 
Doremus, 12th st, 4h and Sth ave 










Prerererrs 


E 





PP PASAY EPR MPSS 


Eddie 
Jobn Arnold, 234 ¢. 1i8th et 
Alexander McClellan, 2228 2d av 





PRIMARY SCHOOL No. 7. 
Clase 1. Mary Quinn, 693 Greenwich st 
1. Emma Joeger, 422 West st 

15 







e 
@. Herman Deunis, 640 Wast 
3. Werner Mitehell, 106 Charh 
2. John Guilfoyte, 386 West st 

2. George Cushman, 63) Washington 6t 
3. Ella Laughlin, 705 Greenwich st 

3. Maggie Haley, 199 Leroy at 

3. Chartic Yister, 47" Hudson st 

3 Willie Schroder, 635 Washington st 
4, Mina Abrens, 4°] West at 

4, Sarah Bogert, 127 Perry st 

4 George Scheack, 21 Bleecker 6t 

4, Albert Keffuer, 672 Greenwich st 

5. Louisa Garde Christopher 6+ 

5. Mamie Lee, 157 Charles at 

5. Auntie Haley, 273 w. 10th at 

5. Eddie Cook. 36 Betivane st 

6. George Madden, 7 Weehawken et 

6, James McDonall, 140 Perry et 

6. Harry Knapp, $2 Morton mo 

6. Katie Meehan, 298 w. 10th st 












PRIMARY SCHOOL No, 11. 

Class A. Lizzie lutfy Class C, Katie Grey 

A. Mary Herne ’. Killen King 

A. Bridget Breonan D, Wanda Kemph 
A. Juho Kazan 0). Mary Parmer 
B, Ellen Buggy D. Macgie Davies 


~- 








B. Minnie Coughlan D. Katie Barron 
B. Mary Baves kK. Ligaie Franklin 
B. Sarah Harris K. Maggie Feltung 
(. Mary Parker K. Katie Quinn 
C. Ligcle Flaunery t. Lizzie Smith 


PRIMARY SCHOOL No, 1°. 
MALE DEPARTMENT. 





3. Ulysses ©. Renny 


Class 1. Albert Garrison, T!3 3th av 
2 Walt Dunutu tl w. cod ot 
3. Louis Prince 115 w, 4let st 
4, Frederick Eastman, WW w. 434 at 
FP MALE DEPARTMENT. 
Class 1. Rosina Montague, 2 w. th et 
2 Li I ia. 33 w. 40d ot 
2. Mary Stansbary, Tl w. 44th ot 
4 Addo Oh ! . Tth« 
4. Susie Hendrickson, 24 w. 42d et 
PRIMARY SCHOOL No. 12. 
MALE DEPARTMENT, 
Geo, W. Roon Grade 4. George Earle 
leury Caragher ‘4 wey 
trea, W, Wortley 4 Watte 
Cornelius Ebrey § k Forbes 
John Brennan § offman 
. Wm, Beldwia s fusehna 
. Michael Cain t widen 
. Wm. Gray € ta 
t 
t 


1. Lewis Pierce 

3. Anthoay Witman 
3. August Schmidt 
FEMALE DEPARTMENT. 








Grade 1. Grace MeGloin Grade 4. Leop'a Pinkensteta 
2. Mar'a Birmiagham 4. Auvic Welsh 
2. Mary Cammiugs Sarah Brady 
2. Addie Smith § Favnic Biow 
2. Rosie McNabb 8, Lizzie Klumpp 
3. Amy Smith 5S. Mary Lan 
3. Carrie Gilbert €, Maguie Healy 
3. Regenia Orth 6, Henrietta Mouquiy 
3. Cora Lewis 6. Ida Mouquin 
4. Mary Browo 6. Emma Stele 


PRIMARY SCHOOL NO, 21, 
MALEK DEPAATMENT, 
. Thomas Br lat ave and 60th et 
Samuel Straecdeker, Seth st and Ist ave 
James Sexton, 31h © Guth at 
Frank Gill, 56th et and ist ave 
Isaac Mode, 107 2 
David Pudy, } 
Hasch Sclauster, 71 
Ulveses Cantking 
Juliue Frank, 4 
Heury Altsclul, 124 3d ave 
Piuckney Wood, 167 © 63d at 
Ainslie Sherwood, 366 ¢ Seth et 
Joseph Schwal), 931 Sd ave 
Hutchinson John, Ist ave bet, 60th and Glee es 
James Dunn, » 
. Danvel Dunlavy 
Henry Gottlieb, M0 Lexington ave 
PEMALE DEPARTMENT, 
. Lavra Treadwell, 1063 Sd ave 
Jizaie O' Neil, 0th ot and ist ave 
Ida Korner, 78! Leciacton ave 
Ida Hawell 900 3d ave 
Neliy Neally, 21 
Mary Grotzen u. Rie 
Celia Litebenhanur, 329 © 55th at 
Alice Hower, 936 3d 
Mary Clarke, 4! 
Alice Calkins, 97 
Lucy McKenzie, $42 3d ave 
Lizzie McNamara, 418 © 59th at 
Mary McNamara. 418 © 59th et 
Deha Reynold, 145 © 56th at 
Martha Berustien, 853 Xd ave 


9 
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PRIMARY SCHOOL No, 3. 





Claes |. Martin Meteger Clase 3. Patrick McPhi!tips 
1. Lena Fran 4. George Gayton 
1. Nettie Henser 4. Alfr teber 
2. Ferdinand Gebbard 5. Mary Campbell 
2. Kilea en 5. Delia O'Brien 
3. Susie Smith >. Edward b peteio 


COLORED GRAMMAR BCIIOOL No. 1. 
MALE DEPARTMENT, 

William . Jones, 220 ©. 20th at 

William H. Lewis 249 Elizabeth ot 

Wiliam Kusse! Johuson, 38 Cornelia et 

David Green, 100 Suffolk st 

Leon Gray, 168 Elm et 

Eugene Melbourne, {2 Wooster st 

Edward A. Scott, 222 Sullivan et 

Alfred Walker, 6 e. Houston st 

Louis Litthe 

John Jackson, 131 Greene at 

Robert Johnsen, 157 Wooster at 

Frederick Williama, 178 Thompson et 

James Johnsen, 249 Klizabeth 0 

James R. Myers, 168 Elm st 


E 


eee see eNeNe rE 


FEMALE DEPARTMENT. 
Class |. Mary A. Lewis 
1. Margaret Harter 
1, Sophia Price 
Anna Browne 


Class 1. Emma Briscoe 
4 Marte L. Vao Horn 
4 Laura Deal 
4. Rachel Price 
5. Elenora Clark 
$. Mareeline Fleury 


5 Bu 
5. LuxsemmaVan Horo 








READ! READ!! READ!!! 
WHAT 18 MOST IMPORTANT !! 
ANY LADY WITH 


ONLY $10.00 CASH! 
Cau got a pew and beautiful 
AMERICAN SEWING MACHINE 
AT HOME AND 
WORK FURNISHED 
TO PAY FOR THE BALANCE 


(# Although obliged to cut from 1,200 to 1,800 yards 


| of muslin per day, to furnish work to those whe 
already have machines, we have rvom for more. 
Call and eee us. 


BLAKE & POND, 





21 Astor Place 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 


New Scaool Books, Just Publisned. 


Swinton’s Word Analysis. 
A Word Analysis of English derivative words, 
~ practical | > epeliing, ne: 
efiniug, synonyms, an e use of 
Wa. on ey A Da Prafesaor of the English Lan- 
guage University Cali rnia, and author ‘' Con- 
< lensed Bistery of Ualted States,” ke, 128 pages. 
rhe, " pe oe Se 
he he pent te of this 
a A Pn clear snd simple method of word analysis and 
. nition. 
The practical exercises in apeting, defining and 
the use of words in actual com 





Mew York School Journal. 


Office, 119 Nassau Street. 





SUBSCRIPTION, 


$2 50 per year, in advance. 


GEORGE H. STOUT, iar and 
JOHN D. COUGHLIN, Editors. 





NEW YORK, MARCH 16, 1872. 








3. The adaptation of the —~— 4 by its 
character te the needs of the several grades of = 
lic and private schools, 


Catheart’s Wouth’s Spqnker 
Selections in prose, poetry an: dialogues, suited to 
the capacities of youth and intended for the ex- 
prea wane’ day oe ot common schoo!s and 
mies; with many new and original pieces. 
Bra Guonge R. Catrucant, A. Cloth, 
Price for examination, 75 cen nts, 
Tee prominent points of this book are 
The selections are suitable to the no exhibition day 
regulrementa ot common schools and academies. 
They are adapted to the understanding of the 
younger pupils. 
3. Aw faras practicable, only yeoen s that are fresh or 
that have not heretofore been used in a book of this 
kind are presented. 


Robinson’s Examples. 
Arithmetical Examples, Mental aud Written; 
with numerous tables of moneys. weights, meas- 
ures, .: te., designed for review and test exercise. 
By Db. W . Fis A.M. Cloth; 282 pages, Price for 
e Samination, 45 cents, 

This work covers the whole‘ ground of arithmetic 
and can be used in connection with any series or other 
text-book on the subject, 

Single copies of any of ‘the above, if required for ex- 
amination with a view of introdue tion, will be for- 
warded by mail on receipt of SPATE nde 4 price. 

IVISON, BLAKEMAN 
OP ublishers, 


pages ; 


Nos. 138 and 140 Grand street, New York. 





No. 273 West Randolph street, Chicago. 
— — 
New York State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion.—The Twenty-Seventh Annual Meeting of the 


New York State Teachers’ Association will be held at 
Saratoga Springs July 23, 24 and 25, 1872. 
JAMES CRUIKSHANK, 
Corresponding Secretary. 








Brooklyn, 1872. 
— ~— - 
Sealed Proposals will be received by 
the Schoo) Trustees of the Seventeenth Ward, at the 


office of the Clerk of the Department of Public In- 
struction, corner of Grand and Elm streets, until 
Wednesday, the 20th day of March, 1872, and untill 
o'clock p. M. on said day, for the "Desks, Seats and 
other Furniture required for Grammar School No. 25, 
on Fifth a, near First avenue. 
Proposals wil 

and place, for ‘the 
quired for said schoo 


so be received, at the same time 
ae _— am Heating Apparatus” re- 


Specifications may a seen at the office of the Super- 
intendent of Buildings aud Repa‘rs, 146 Grand street, 
third floor, 

Two responsible and approved Sureties will be re- 
quired from the successful bidders, Seapecate will 


not be considered unless Suretics are named, 
The Trustees reserve the right to reje —¥ any orall 
of the proposals offered. 
War pa Teeny, 
WM, FIs 
JOUN BY ENES, 
CHARLES KINKEL. 
hie HARD V, HARNRTT, 
Ty yy Trustecs, Seventcenth Ward, 
Dated March 6, 
es 

The trial of Mayor Hall still continues and 
so ‘oes the sale of the stock of Watches at No. 763 
Broadway. These watches are part of the stock of the 
bankrupt Great GenevaWatch Company, and are being 
sold off at the most ruinous sacrifice, In the stock are 
to be found every class of watch, from the most mod- 
est silver tothe finest gold, including as a specialty 
some of the neatest little Ladies’ Enameled and Dia. 
mond Watches ever brought to this country. 

Crowds of people have already visited the store, and 
there still seems to be no falling off in the number of 
customers, 

Gold Watches are sold there as low as $15, and Sil- 
ver down to $6, facts which fully account for the 
rush. 

Remember the place, 763 Broadway, and give it an 
early call. 

cavhtesenstenselgjpeeummempadounes 

S. S. Packard, at his Business Col- 
lege, 805 Broadway, qualifies young men for first-class 
positions by imparting a sound business education, 
‘The roows are the most elegant, spacious and airy of 
any apartments in the city, and all the classes are un, 
der the care of thorough teachers, Call and see for 
yourself or send for cireular. 


a 

Post Office Notice.—The Mails for 
Europe during the week ending Saturday, March 
23, 1872, will close at this office on W ednesday at 1l% 


A.M., On Thursday at 1] a.»., and on Saturday at 11 4.™, 
P. H. JONES, Postmaster, 





OUR LETTER BOX. 


* Oxp Boy,.”—There was an Anthony street in New 
York, About twelve years ago the name was changed 
to Worth street. 

8. D. B.—We have little faith in the person you refer 
to. Ifintemperance or opiwm-eating can be cured Dr, 
Beers, on Fourth avenue, can bring them under con- 
trol quicker than any person or thing outside ofa 
stroug will on the part of the person afflicted that we 
kuow of. 

H. M. proposes the following ; “If three hens will lay 
three eggs in three days how many days will it take 
one hundred hens to lay one hundred eggs!” We 
leave it to our young readers to solve the question, 
aod wil) print some of their answers next week. 
ae 


J) NATION OF ‘Sem—dt a meeting of 
the Executive Committee and officers of 
the New York School Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, i: 14on Monday, March 11, a com- 
munication was received from Mr. A. May, 
of the puw’shing house of E. H. Butler & 
Co., acconi nied by a beautiful set of 
Macaulay’ 8 History of England, which was 
donated to th: library of the association, 
upon which the following resolution was 
unanimously ado pted and ordered to be 
printed the New York Scnoon Journat: 

Resolved, That the thanks of the associa- 
tion be tendered to Messrs. E. H. Butler & 
©o, for their valuable donation, and to Mr. 

=! personally, for the considerate in- 
terest he has manifested in the success of 
our enterprise. 
Francis J. Haaoerry, President. 
G. B. Henprickson, Secretary. 








Josh Billings says that the difference be- 
tween a blunder and a mistake is this : 
When a man puts down a bad umbrella 
and takes up a = one, he makes a mis- 
take ; but Se e puts down a one 
and takes up a bad one, he makes a blunder, 











t@™ For $2.50 a year paid at this office the 
JovrnaL will be left at Subscribers’ residences 
early every Saturday morning, or it may be bought 
for five cents per copy at any of the News Stands. 








ADVICE TO PARENTS. 

The progress of the age is always a fruit- 
ful theme when something is sought 
whereon to congratulate ourselves, and 
there are few subjects about which we can 
be more easily deceived. Solomon said, 
centuries ago, “there is nothing new un- 
der the sun ;’’ but the Solons of the pres- 
ent day prove him a cynic, rather than a 
philosopher, by pointing to the telegraph 
and the locomotive. These, in the eyes of 
an enthusiastic admirer of the present age, 
cover a multitude of shortcomings. 

We were impressed with this idea upon 
taking up a book printed in this country 
some forty years ago, wherein we found 
some expressions which read as fresh as 
though they had been put upon paper but 
yesterday. The author is an enthusiastic 
admirer of the free-school system, and, as 
a means of elevating and strengthening it, 
gives some advice to parents which applies 
so forcibly to the case of those of the pres- 
ent day that we quote it in full for their 
benefit. On the subject of teachers’ com- 
pensation he says : 

‘* The labors of acommon-school teacher 
are arduous, difficult and responsible; and 
we know of no individual in [the] commu- 
nity whose services are more necessary or 
valuable than those rendered by a faithful, 
well-qualified teacher. Those who admit 
these propositions (and we think every re- 
flecting man does) agree with us, that la- 
bors at once so trying and so important 
should always be well rewarded. But are 
teachers adequately remunerated ?—are 
their wages such as to encourage young 
men to qualify themselves for teachers {— 
such as te secure men who will make the 
profession of teaching honorable and our 
schools valuable? We say they are not. 
Capable, faithful teachers do not receive a 
sufficient compensation. The common la- 
borer, who hires himself to the farmer by 
the month, gets as much as the teacher; 
and the wages of the mechanic are double 
the wages of the teacher. It is a very com- 
mon practice with young men who teach 
during the winter to labor on the farm 
during the summer; and they make this 
change because the summer wages of the 
farm are more than the wages of the sum- 
mer school. There is no employment 
among the American people (what a re- 
proach to our intelligence and our afflu- 
ence!) which receives less pay than ele- 
mentary teaching. Yes, there is no service 
so menial, no drudgery so degrading, 
which does not receive as much pay as we 
are now giving for that which is the life of 
our liberty and the guard of our free in- 
stitutions. Our leading intelligent citizens 
have perceived this fact, and they have 
published it, and have done much to make 
this lamentable truth known and felt by 
every parent and guardian in this republic; 
yet but few, very few consider it ; for even 
now many honest men think that teach- 
ers have an easier life, are better paid, and 
better treated than any other laboring class 
in the community. The great majority 
of the people do not see that they give 
no extra advantages whatever to those who 
are to give the nation its education and its 
character. ‘The little compensation which 
parents are disposed to give their teacher 
offers no inducement to young men to 
make any preparation for teaching. The 
consequence is that a great number of our 
school-houses are furnished with incom- 
petent teachers. The most of parents per- 
ceive that their teachers are not qualified, 
and they complain loudly of this deficiency, 
but they seldom perceive the cause of the 
ignorance and inexperience of teachers, 
They never reflect upon the necessary ex- 
penses which an individual must incur by 
preparing himself to teach, and upon their 
gown unwillingness to pay an adequate 
compensation to those who are qualified. 
Parents cannot reasonably expect excel- 
lence and ability if they are unwilling to 
reward such qualities. 

“But few parents perceive the bad 
effects of giving low wages to teachers. 





| The evils arising from this ill-jadged par- 


simony are numerous and destructive. It 
prevents young men from obtaining proper 


| qualifications—it makes teachers indiffer- 


ent and unfaithful to their employment— 


| jt makes them dislike their business, and 


anxious for some other occupation—it puts 
men in our schools who are lazy and ig- 
norant—it makes teaching a temporary 
business for a few idle months, and it 
makes the teacher's profession low and 
disreputable. These are some of the evils 
which make our schools in a great measure 
useless to what they might be, and which 
arise from giving teachers too small a com- 
pensation. 

“Tf parents would give teachers a higher 
compensation it would encourage young 
men to qualify themselves for instructing. 
In the United States men pursue science 
and litera‘ure fora livelihood. There are 
but very few whose circumstances are 
such as to permit them to seek knowledge 
merely to gratify a love of letters. The 
most are obliged to make use of the at- 
tainments they have made as a means to 
give them a support. No one will im- 
prove his education beyond what is re- 
quired by the common business of life, un- 
less he knows that these extra acquisitions 
will be the means, hereafter, of giving 
him higher wages for his services. He 
cannot afford it. If he prepares himself to 
teach others the taught must be will- 
ing to pay him for that preparation; 
for these previous expenses will not 
be incurred unless there is a certainty 
of a future return, If the wages of 
teachers were higher, the candidates for 
this profession could afford to make a pro- 
portionate preparation for this office. And 
hence, if parents would improve the char 
acter and usefulness of their schools, they 
must be willing to indemnify teachers for 
the extra expenses necessarily incurred by 
making suitable attainments. Young men 
will never qualify themselves to teach until 
they see this disposition in parents. Re- 
ward the profession of teaching as liberally 
as we do the profession of lawor physic, 
and the teacher will be as liberal in his 
preparation as the lawyer or the physician, 
If we have poor teachers, it is because we 
give poor pay; and if we would have bet- 
ter teachers, we must pay better. Parents 
have it in their own power, as we trust has 
been clearly shown, to raise the character 
and qualifications of teachers; and we shall 
now show that it would be for the parent's 
advantage to do so. 

‘*In the first place, it would be the pa- 
rent’s interest to employ qualified teachers, 
because it would save tuition money. Pa- 
rents pay more money for the education of 
their children by employing incompetent 
teachers than they would do by employing 
teachers who are competent. In the af- 
fairs of life parents generally perceive that 
the cheapest article is commonly the dear- 
est; and those of more reflection perceive 
that this is always the case in the article of 
teachers. A child, to obtain the same 
amount of knowledge, must attend to the 
instructions of a poor teacher three times 
as long as would be necessary with a good 
teacher. Thus, if parents do give but little 
to the teacher, they pay dearly for their 
children’s instructions. If they would se- 
cure the services of a qualified teacher, by 
giving him double the price of present 
wages, their school tax would be one-third 
less than it now is. We think it is clear, 
that even in a mere pecuniary point it 
would be for the interest of parents to give 
a suitable compensation to competent in- 
structors. 

“If parents would increase the teachers’ 
wages, they would raise the character of 
the profession. The compensation for 
teaching is so small that accomplished, 
well-educated men can find other employ- 
ments much more profitable than teach- 
ing. Thus, those who would become use- 
ful instructors and an honor to the profes- 
sion are excluded, unless some of these 
men are willing to make a sacrifice; and 
our school-houses are left to be supplied by 
the necessitous and unqualified. Indolent, 
immoral and ignorant men are often em- 
ployed to teach our common schools: these 
disgrace the calling, and have made the 
saying ‘as lazy and conceited as a school- 
master’ familiar everywhere. Now, what 
is it that draws into our schools the worth- 
less and excludes the worthy? What is it 
that prevents men from becoming capable 
teachers? What is it that makes teaching 
disreputable? Parents, it is your sordid 
avarice, your own short-sightedness, and 
your cruelty to your own children! By 
offering an adequate compensation to 
teachers, you could demand learning, tal- 


ent and elegance. By a high-minded, gen- 
erous attention to your children’s educa- 
tion, you may make the profession of 
teaching take an equal rank in usefulness 
and respectability with the lawyer’s and 
the divine’s. You may make our literary 
men feel it their highest ambition to be- 
come good schoolmasters. The honor of 
the profession of teaching rests with you; 
you can continue its low condition, or you 
may raise it to honor and respectability.” 

When the American people feel like con- 
gratulating themselves upon the rapid ad- 
vances they have made within the past 
half century in everything that pertains to 
the welfare of the great human family, we 
commend them to first read the above, 
which describes a state of affairs existing 
here forty years ago, and then compare it 
with the present, with a view of pointing 
out to us wherein we have inaugurated any 
improvements. 





POLITICAL EDUCATION. 


Once a year candidates for admission 
to the College of the City of New York 
are examined as to their knowledge of all 
the arts and sciences in which proficiency 
is considered necessary, in order to obtain 
the benefit of the privileges of that institu- 
tion. They are expected to know all about 
conic sections, but are asked nothing in re- 
lation to the political wants of any sections 
of their country. They know enough of 
chemistry, but know next to nothing of 
the relations that should exist bet ween con- 
stituencies, They know a great deal about 
matters connected with the College they 
are trying to enter, but know a very little 
about the philosophy or practical working 
of the Presidential Electoral College. They 
can declaim like young Ciceros, but cannot 
give opinions of their own, entitled to any 
weight, as to what would result should a 
division in the Electoral College occur, nor 
as to why the President and Vice-President 
of the United States should not be elected 
directly by the people, nor as to why, now, 
when all new States were originally the 
common property of all the old States, the 
anomaly should exist of allowing all States, 
great or small in point of population, 
equal representation in the Senate. These 
candidates for the City College are all sup- 
posed to have an eye open for chances to 
accumulate wealth, but they are blind as 
bats to the mysteries of cumulative voting. 
They are supposed to know something of 
rights and privileges in general, but would 
be completely lost in an attempt to give a 
sound opinion on the question of whether 
the wielding of the elective franchise 
should be regarded as an inherent natural 
right or a privilege to be extended only 
on certain conditions. They know about 
as much as to whether there is any sound 
Legal objection to cumulative voting ‘as 
John Thomas, when under oath, knew 
about the frauds of the ring. What do 
they know about the abstract right of a 
Comrtroller to so control the finances as to 
make poor and honest men feel an uncon- 
trollable desire to squelch him ? 

We would have had no cause for any 
Committee of Seventy it the children who 
are educated in our Pablic Schools, and 
who are, doubtless, patriotic enough to 
risk their lives for their country’s defense, 
had as much attention paid to their instruc- 
tion in sound, abstract, political principles 
as has been and is given to far less weighty 
matters. In a country in which it is every 
man’s duty, as well as privilege, to bea 
politician, we find politics degenerated in- 
to a trade, and so manipulated that dar- 
ing, unprincipled and adventurous schemers 
occupy the positions that should be filled 
by honest and competent statesmen—a 
word now nearly obsolete on this country. 
The Committee of Seventy has committed 
egregious errors, because numbers of its 
members know more about the “‘ Almighty 
Dollar” and ‘‘Our Best Society”’ than 
they do about sound, practical principles, 
having never been educated on such prin- 
ciples, and being profoundly ignorant about 
their theoretical or practical application. 

It is truly astonishing that, notwith- 
standing it is universally conceded the 
constitutions of our country can be main- 
tained only by an intelligent wielding of 
the elective franchise by the masses, there 
has been no regular provision made to give 
such an education to our children as to 
thoroughly qualify them to take an active 
part in politics, redeem the pursuit of poli- 
tics from the stigma under which it now 
lies, and elevate it to the position which it 
ought to occupy in a land where a general 
knowledge and practice of true political 
principles are essential to the life of the 





nation. 





THE TEACHERS’ BENEFIT ASSO- 


CIATION. 


Hon. Samuel A. Lewis, Commissioner 
of the Department of Public Instruction of 
this city, has on numerous occasions 
proved himself to be an earnest and de- 
voted friend of the people, and especially 
of the working classes. During the present 
week he has addressed the following letter 
to the honored ve'eran teacher, Mr. Leon- 
ard Hazeltine, in which a movement is 
proposed to form the nucleus of a per- 
manent fund for the use of the Teachers’ 
Benefit Association : 
New Yorx, March 13, 1872. 

Dear Sir : Believing that the association 
for the benefit of teachers, over which you 
preside, should have a permanent fund, I 
propose, in order to form a nucleus thereof, 
with the co-operation of your managers, to 

ive a grand concert at the Academy of 

usic, the net proceeds to be paid to your 
society, to be invested as you may deter- 
mine. 

In order that you may run no risk of 
loss, I am willing to advance sufficient 
money to pay the» expenses, which can be 
refunded from the receipts. 

If you think favorable of the proposition 
I shall be glad to meet such committee as 
you may appoint and arrange the details. 

Yours, dear sir, very respectfully, 

Samuen A. Lewis. 
. L. Hazeltine, Esq., President, &c. 

This is a practical and highly commend. 
able plan for strengthening the finances of 
an association, than which there is no 
more worthy in the country. Next week 
we shall devote more space to this subject. 





Tuat all the enemies of free education 
are not dead yet, or that they are not con- 
fined to the ranks of the foreign popula- 
tion, may be clearly seen by a vote taken 
in the Assembly within the past week. The 
General Appropriation bill being under 
consideration, a motion was made to cut 
down the usual appropriation of $18,000 to 
each normal school in the State to $10,000, 
and came within a single vote of being car- 
ried. This is but another cropping out of 
that contemptible spirit of meanness which 
leads school officers to pay such miserable 
salaries to teachers. By the way our rulers 
handle the subject one would think that 
free education was a sort of charity to be 
dealt out with parsimonious hand, and 
that anybody who offers to devote his life 
to its support must be punished for his 
foolhardiness by being submitted to a sys- 
tem of starvation which is rendered the 
more diabolical by being so nicely graded 
as to keep its victims hanging bet ween life 
and death for the usual term of years al- 
lotted to man. 





As an act of justice to Mr. Morehouse, 
Principal of Grammar School No. 20, a 
correspondent asks us to call attention 
editorially to the fact that “the charges 
against him, afier a thorough and impartial 
investigation, were found to have no foun- 
dation, other than vague rumors apparently 
put in circulation by persons who hoped 
to derive some advantage from his re- 
moval from a position which he has held 
during the last fourteen years, discharging 
his duties to the satisfaction of superin- 
tendents, school officers and the public 
generally.” The Investigating Committee 
of the Board of Public Instruction having 
honorably acquitted Mr. Morehouse, we 
publish the statement with pleasure that 
he may the sooner be set right with those 
who may have read the charges, yet heard 
nothing of their final disposition. 








We do not wish to charge the Board cf 
Audit with being malicious, but that its 
members are delaying unnecessarily just 
payments that ought to be made, and are 
not now so eager to extend to needy and 
honest claimants against the city that re. 
lief which was so loudly promised when 
the Legislature was asked for the neces- 
sary authority, is, undoubtedly, too true, 
Besides this, they are showing a disposition 
to shift the responsibility of their tardiness 
on other people’s shoulders. If such is not 
their intention, why publicly appropriate 
nine hundred and odd thousaad dollars to 
pay the necessary expenses of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction for the first four 
months of the present year, and then 
quietly withhold all not absolutely neces 
sary to pay salaries alone ? This will not 
do, gentlemen, and will only bring the 
name of Reform into that disgrace which 4 
set of hypocrites plunged the name of loy- 
alty into during our late war. 





At the closing « of the Evening School, 
95 Allen street, a vote of thanks was ten- 
dered to Mrs. Moreau by her scholars (who 
were nearly all full-grown men) for her 
, ate energy and devotion to their wel- 

are. 
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Hews from the Schools. 


Tue Norma CoL_ece.—The ceremony 
of laying the corner stone of the new Nor- 
mal College, in Sixty-eighth street, near 
Fourth avenue, will take place on Tuesday, 
March 19, at noon. Tne Committee on 
the Normal College is as follows: William 
Wood, Nathaniel Jarvis, Jr., Magous 
Gross, Enoch L. Fancher, William E. Dur- 
yea. Subjoined is a programme of the ex- 
ercises of the occasion: 

Prayer, by the Rev. William Ormiston. 


MUSIC BY BAND. 
Brief statement respecting 0 ization and 
progzece of the Normal College. by Commissioner 
jiliam Wood, Chairman Colleze Committee. 
Laying of the Corner Stone, by President Smyth. 


MUSIC. 
Address, by Commissioner Enoch L. Fancher. 
MUSIC. 
Closing Remarks, by President Thomas Hunter, of the 
College. 





MUSIC. 





Grammar Scuoot No. 13.—The semi- 
annual distribution of certificates to the 
Male and Female Departments of the above 
school took place on Wednesday afternoon 
last. The exercises commenced in the 
Male Department, of which Leonard Ha- 
zeltine, Esq., has been Principal for nearly 
forty years. The school is in a very flour- 
ishing condition, numbering over 530 pu- 
pils, of which 267 received certificates. 
Professor J. Frank Bartlett, the music 
teacher of the ward, presided at the piano. 
The boys sang very well. 

In the Female Department, Harvey H. 
Woods, Inspector of the Fourth School 
District, presided; there being also present, 
Trustees Stephen Therry, William Fischer, 
John Byrnes and Richard V. Harnett. The 
following is the programme : 

Anthem. 

Seng—“ Lon; 

Re idiug—“ ove lighteus Labor’....Miss M. Morthost 

Solo—"Croquet” .....+.+se0see+eee++++Miss M. &, Earle 

Song—* ‘Dreaming Ever.” 

Presentation of Certificates, the recipients of which 

were by Rev. Dr. Newell. 

Concerted Reading. 

Song—“ When the Spring has climbed the Mountain” 
School 


ing for Spring.” 


Presentation ofa Silver Medal to the School, by Daniel 
D, Earle, EB First worn by Miss Amelia Fisher. 
Reading—Miss Lizzie Coombe, which was au address 
thanking Mr. Earle for the beautiful present. 
Solo—*Deaf by Leaf” Miss Leyendecker 

*horus—** i 





Professor J. Frank Bartlett 

Ex-Trustee Henry L. Slote, Esq., de- 
livered an address. John W. Greaton pre- 
sented each of the following young ladies 
with asilver dollar of 1872, for punctuality: 
Select Class—Annie McArdle. Class A. 
—Amelia Haas. Class B.—Lillie Lederer. 
Class C.—Emma Bender, Annie Heim. 
Class D.—Louisa E-aias, Agnes Horne. 
Class E.—Josephine Buttner, Bertha 
Hauser, Rosamond Leyendecker. 

Mr. Richard V. Harnett, on behalf of 
Miss Anna M. Hazard, the Principal, pre- 
sented in a very appropriate manner sev- 
eral elegant books as testimonials to those 
who had received “ excellent” in all their 
studies during the past six months. A large 
number of ladies of the ward were present, 
showing the interest manifested by them 
in the cause of education. The order and 
singing were as usual excellent, which is 
the highest that can be attained. The af- 
fair passed off very pleasantly, and will 
long be remembered by those who were 
present. 





Mrs. Mary M. Moreau, one of our New 
York teachers, recently presented a hand- 
somely bound copy of the Bible to The 
Benevolent Sons of Robinson Society, at 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, 95 Allen 
street. The society responded by present- 
ing Mrs. Moreau with a beautiful chromo. 


Chas. L. Baulch, the newly elected 
Vice-Principal of Grammar School No. 19, 
was the recipient, on Friday alternoon 
last, of a handsome Webster's Dictionary 
from the hands of his old pupils in the 
Quaker school, corner of Eleventh street 
and Rutherford place. The parting be- 
tween teacher and scholars was otherwise 
a painful one, many of the latter being 
moved to tears when they were forced te 
bid him a final farewell. 

COLLEGE NOTES. 
THE JOINT MEETING. 

Ebbert Hall has often been filled, but it 
never was so thronge/l as last Friday night, 
when Clionia and Phrenocosmia held their 
joint meeting. Every available seat was 
taken and yet a great many were obliged 
to resort totheir natural supports. And 
not alone members were present, for there 
were present a large delegation from the 
Normal school—as many as nineteen—and 
several ladies and gentlemen not immedi- 
ately connected with any schools, At 8 
o'clock, Mr. Gulick called the meeting to 
order, and read a portion of the Scriptures. 
Roll was called and about ninety members 
answered to their names. Mr. 8. J. Beach, 
President of Clionia, then took the chair 
and ithe exercises with the follow- 
ing address : 

“ LapIES AND GENTLEMEN: I need hard- 
ly tell you that the object of these meet- 
ings is to mutually improve ourselves in 
the arts of debating, speaking and essay- 

° 





writing; but before we 1 
the exercises of the —s I should 
like to do two things: 1. Offer you a 


well-meant advice, and 2. Make a request 
ofyou. My advice is, that you do not ex- 
pect too much, so that you may not be dis- 
opeiated ; my request is that you reserve 

l your applause till a speaker bas con- 
cluded, so that you may not confuse him 
and deprive him of valuable time.” The 
exercises which followed were without ex- 
ception well executed and produced a good 
impression, particularly the witty debate 
of Mr. Loewenthal and the impressive reci- 
tation of Mr. Leipziger. We think we can 
do no better than review them wenn 
80 that some of the faults may perhaps 





remedied at future occasions. Mr. Salo- 
mon’s reading of Warren’s ‘‘ The Turned 
Head,” provoked many a smile and only 
suffered from being too long. ‘‘ Be Con- 
tent,” was the subject of Mr. Lyons’ essay, 
a well-written production, full of the 
etical sentiments pervading all of itr. 
Lyons’ literary efforts. 

The regular debate was then taken up 
on the question, ‘‘ Has increase of wealth 
a beneficial effect upon a people ?” Messrs. 
Hays and Gulick, of Phrenocosmia, sus- 
tained the affirmative ; Messrs. 8. Beach 
and Loewenthal, of Clionia, the negative. 
They all did well, though of couse not 
equally so. Mr. Beach's debate, though a 
liitie dry, was undoubtedly the best ; there 
was a thorough development of the sub- 


’| ject-matter, soundness of argument and 


clearness of examples not found in the 
others. One debater was too careless of 
his language, using expressions like, “in 
the early part of his book’’ (referring to a 
historical work), employing the same term 
several times iu a sentence, etc. Another 
one, who had evidently committed his de- 
bate to memory, had not done it well, for 
he broke down twice. The remaining one 
was remarkable for sententiousness of ex- 
Pression and a profuse use of “and so 
forths,” “and the likes,” ete. He had the 
imprudence to express a hope that he 
would be excused for not having made for 
himself time to prepare his debate. 

The judges retired and a short voluntary 
debate was carried on, after which Mr. 
| Falk read his essay, ‘‘ The Student's First 
Oration,” which was well received. Then 
followed the declamation of Commodore 
Stockton’s * Flogging in the Navy,” which 
was excellently recited. Bat why—O, 
why! such hackneyed pieces? 

Mr. Ch. Roberts, Jr., then reported for 
the judges. He stated that his services as 
referee were not needed, since the judges 
agreed in their opinions, a fact for which 
they deserve congratulation. The prize, 
Draper's History of the Civil War, was 
awarded, amid much applause, to 8. J. 
Beach, of Clionia. Cailed upon fora 
speech, he said: ‘I do not think it ad- 
visable to make a speech for two reasons : 
1. The lateness of the hour; 2, My having 
nothing to say.” This closed the exer- 
cises of the evening, and the meeting 
adjourned. The committeemen, Messrs. 
Hocbhheimer and Davison, and the Marshal, 
Mr. Goldsmith, deserve credit for their 
efforts to make it asuccess. Among the 
guests were Misses Grace Ovendorter, 
Sandilia Falk, Lucia Tunis, Emilia M. 
Wray, Mr. K. L. Clapp and o- hers, 

THE SERENADE. 

After the meeting had adjourned the 
students, headed by Prof. Sch egel’s Brass 
Band—which had been engaged by some 
enterprising sophomeres—went on a s-Te- 
nading tour. ‘They first visited Professor 
Docharty, and, while the band played 
** Tne Last Rose of Summer,” the venera- 
ble professor appeared on the threshold. 
Some remarks were exchanged, three 
cheers given, and singing “ Docharty is a 
jolly good feilow,” they left for Prof. 
Spencer. Here they were merely gratified 
by a glimpse of the professor at the win- 
dow. Next they repaired to the college 
grounds, entered the lawns, and danced 
the mystic circle, the band in_ the 
centre. “New York College, drink 
i. down,” was chanted, whereupon they 
started for Prof. Doremus’. They arrived 
there at 11:30 Pp. m., and after the band had 
played an air, the Professor appeared and 
made an address in which he requested 
the serenaders to sing some of their college 
airs, assuring them that they had some 
charming listeners. The students respond- 
ed by singing “ Upidee” and “ Landlord, 
fill the fluwing bow! ;” whereupon the Pro- 
fessor asked the forty or filty students that 
were there to enter, an invitation readily 
accepted. Champagne began to flow pro- 
fusely, Prof. Doremus and lacy, assisted 
by Mr. Stoutenburgh, doing lex honneurs, 
The health and prosperity of the Professor, 
of Miss Nilsson, who is a guest of the 
house, and of Mr. 8. Beach aud the wel- 
fare of the college and its literary societies 
were pledged with the real “stuff ;” three 
rousing cheers were given to the ‘‘ queen 
of wowen,” Mrs. Doremus, to Col. Has- 
kall of West Point, who had made an ad- 
dress, and to the Professor, and amid the 
strains of ‘Zu Lauterbach ” they marched 
off. It was 12:45 a. M. when the band left 
aud the serenaders dispersed. 


—Atameeting of the Senior Class the 
following were elected officers for the last 
and most important term (for they gradu- 
ate in June) : President, J. B. McMaster; 
First Vice President, B. J. Falk; Secona 
Vice President, J. C. Gulick; Recording 
Secretary, J. E. Malone; Correspondin 
Secretary, E. Hochueimer; Historian, A. H. 
Stoiber; Poet, H Loewentuhal. 


—Friday, March 22, 1872, at 7:30 P. m., 
College Building. —Clionia—Essay, L. Ad- 
ler, 73; reading, G. M. Baker, '74; decla- 
mation, E. Bagen, 74. ‘* Resolved that 
corporal punishment has a greater influ- 
ence than moral suasion.” Ailirmative, J. 
8. Battell, ‘73; Wilson, '74. Negative, H. 
Bach, ’73; Turney, '74. 


Fresuman Ciass.—General Standing— 
1, Crawford; 2, Maller; 3, Maboney; 4 
Alexander; 5, Jeremiah; 6, Tuthill; 7, 
Spencer; 8, Ormiston; 9, Wessels; 10, 
Sauer; 11, Stevens; 12, Weil. 

Intropuctory Ciass.—Classical Course 
1, Burchard; 2, Kenyon; 3, Rapp; 4, 
Mead; 5, Minrath ; 6, Leonard. 

Commercial Course—i, Depperman; 2, 
Plant; 3, Siebert; 4, White; 5, De La 
Ree; 6, Wielaski. 

Take Warntnc.—A student of the 
Sophomore Class, yielding to the provoca- 
tioa of outraged justice, allowed his rage 
to carry him as tar as accusing an iustruc- 





tor of making false entries. He was sus- 
pended. Happy he who can contro) his 
temper. Worthy of imitation is he. 
=< 
EDUCATION ELSEWHERE. | 
ILLINOIS. 
The Board of Education of Galesburg, | 
at arecent meeting, voted to establish an | 
ungraded department in connection with 
their public schools. Pupils may be sent 
from the other schools to this department 
by the City Superintendent for continued | 
irregularity of attendance, ungovernable 





| 








| from four to six months, by simply devot- 


ing an bour or two per day faithfully to it. 
honography should be a regular branch 
of study in our academies and colleges— 
certainly just as much as bookkeeping and 
pcnmanship—and the same time and atten- 
tion devoted to it as to any other important 
branch. Then our youog men would be 
thoroughly accomplished in this branch at 
an age so that its after use would be as a 
second nature to them. 
All young persons who purpose attend- 
ing college or professional schools, where 
some of the instruction is _~ by lectures, 


conduct, idleness, or for any other cause | Should thoroughly qualify themselves in 
that the Superintendent may deem suffi- | this art, so that they may be able to secure 
cient. This school is to be placed under | the full advantages of such lectures, be- 





| 


NEW AND IMPROVED 


TEXT BOOKS. 


Eclectic Geographies. 





White's Arithmetiecs, 


MecGuffey’s Readers. 
In LEIGH'S TYPE* 
The best presentation of the PHONETIC SYSTEM 


MecGuffey’s New Readers, 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST, 


the charge of a male principal, who is also 
to teach a class in the High School in the 
German lan e whenever the schoo] au- 
thorities shall so direct. This department 
is designed to be in part reformatory, and 
it is expected that it will exert a beneficial 
influence upon the other schools, by afford- 
ing the incorrigible and the culpably neg- 
ligent a place by themselves, where their 
evil influence and example will not cor- 
rupt others. 
KENTUCKY. 

The present arrangements for the pay- 
ment of teachers is manifestly unjust. It 
encourages rascality and the meanest kind 
of speculation, at the expense of those 
members of our profession who can least 
afford it. Superintendent Henderson says, 
“with regret,” that commissioners and 
trustees, to a considerable extent, take ad- 
vantage of the teachers’ pecuniary neces- 
sities to buy their claims at a ruinous dis- 
count. By the present ‘law, a teacher who 
has taught a half-term by the 15th of Sep- 
tember is entitled to forty per cent. of the 
full amount of the school fund apportioned 


from the State until June 10. Of course 
he stands in immediate need of his dues, 
and the greater his needs the cioser the 
fleecing he must undergo at the bands of 
the Shylocks who carry on their contempt- 
ible thievery under the authority of educa- 
tional offices. It seems too bad that such 
legalized meanness should blacken any of- 
ficial operations, but when it thrives epen- 
ly upon the most needy of the educational 
ranks, it provokes from all decent society a 





thing but a ‘‘ Christian feeling’ for the 
| heartless instigators and upholders of the 
| oppression. It is needless to say that Su- 
| perintendest Henderson appeals earnestly 
to the Legislature for a correction of this 
shamefal evil. 
CONNECTICUT. 

| Hon. Birdsey G. Northrop, Secretary of 
| the State Board of Education in Connec- 
| ticut, has been invited by the representa- 
ltives of the Japanese Government to go, 
|at an early day, to Japan, and aid in the 
| establishment of a system of popular in- 
struction adapted to that empire. The 
work will probably occupy him, if he ac- 
cepts, for a period of yom, and will, as 
we understand it, include such duties as in 
many governments devolve upon a Minis- 
ter of Public Education. 


The Library. 


Toe ComMPLeTE PuonoGraruer; being 
an inductive exposition of phonography, | 
with its application to all branches of | 
reporting, &c. By James E. Munson, 
official stenographer to the Surrogate's | 
Court of New York. New York: Far- | 

r & Brothers. | 

he transter of the publishing of this 

book to Harper & Brothers marks an epoch 
in the recognized imporiance of tuis sub- | 
ject, as it is, we believe, the first instance | 
of a work on short-hand writing being is- | 
sued by such a leading establishment. 
The great and increasing demand which | 
is now manifesting itself throughout this | 








to his district, but cannot receive one cent | 


keen sympathy for the oppressed, and any- | 


sides deriving the other benefits that pho- | : 
|nography will give them. If all of our | 4% t's swiuing im their 
| le iding colleges were to requireas one of 
| the conditions to admission that the candi- | 
| date write at least one hundred words a 
| minute in some system of short-hand, the 
| efliciency of the course would be greatly 
| enhanced, and their graduates would be 
more thoroughly educated and with Tess 
| drudgery than under the present plan. 
| A strong indication of the growing pop- 
| wlarity of this act is the fact that in the 
College of the City of New York, nearly | 
two hundred of the students ia the pre- | 
paratory department have been success- | 
tuily pursning the study. Since the begin- | 
|ning of the present academic year, and | 
within a few days, an optional class in this | 
branch of nearly one hundred and fifty | 
| from the higher classes was formed With-| «These pencils ar 
} out trouble. All that phonography needs | imported pencil.” 
| to make it a thorough success in all our | 
}schools is that it shall have an equal | 
| chance with other branches, as it is now | 
|having at the hands of Mr. C. A. Wal-|* 
| worth in the College of the City of New 
| York. 


EXTENSIVE POPULARITY 


Ray’s Mathematics, 





WILSON, HINKLE & CO. 


28 HOND STREET. 
Ameciicaun Lead Pencil 


Co., 
483 and 485 Broadway, N. ¥. 


Report of Judges of American Institute, W871 


well graded, and equal to any 





Adopted by the New York 
Education for 1872. 


' 
| The greatest clog to-day upon human ‘HENRY K. VAN SICLEN, 
| thought is our cumbrous mode of writing. | L3ibliopole, 
| Though our ideas may flow forth as fast | 133 NASSAU STREET. 


}as we canclothe them in words, yet long- | e 
“You MAY | American and Foreign Pu 


Board 


| hand throttles us, and says: Ye 
speak what you think with the freedom of post-paid, at Catalogue prices. 
| the air, but you shall not record it, except —— 
| with a ball and chain attached to you.” | NOVELLO'S 
|Phonography may be written with the | Cc be E A P M U Ss | Cc 
| speed of clearly articulated speech, or a little | 7 

| more than two hundred words a minute ; | FOR USE IN SCHOOLS. 
long-hand at about one-sixth that rate. It | Send for Catalogues and Lists to 

isnot strange, then, that the claims of this | NOVELLO, EWRR & CO, 
time-saver are beginning to be appreciated, 751 Broadway, New York. 
both by the public and by our leading " ects 

schoo]-book publish rs. And we sincerely APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS, 
hop that the time is not far distant when | APOPTED BY RDUCATION OF 
| the school in which phonography is not 
taught will be exceptional. 


ations sent by mail 





THR BOARD OF 
NEW VORK CITY 
SARGENT AND MAY'S 
NEW 


American Readers 


‘ 

Tue best pocket dictionary that we know 
of is published by Ivison, Diakeman, Pay- 
| lor & Co., of this cily, who have issucd a 
j}convenient abriigment trom the great 
| American dictionary of Nosh Webster, by me inks 
|Wm. G. Webster and Wm. A. Wheeler. | ean ato 
| This miniature work is embellished with | MITCHELL’S NEW 
| nearly 200 engravings, and contains besides | Practical, Scientific 
| tables of money, weight and measure, ab- 
| breviations, rules for spelling, &c. | 


CHEAPEST Itt 


GEOGRAPHIES, 


Inexpensive, and give Universal 
Satisfaction. 


THE STANDARD SERIES OP AMERICA 
a - - | MITCHELL'S NEW OUTLINE MAPs, 
GENERAL INFORMATION, | 


SMALL SERIES, in Portfolios or on Rollers. 


| MITCHELL'S NEW OUTLINE MAPS, 





—We were most agreeably entertained by 


\'a visit to Wood's Museum, Broadway and LARGE SERIES, on Balter 
Thirtieth street, the other evening. The Beautiful, essusate and a 
| proprietors of this establishment have DAVID S. JASPRM, 


shown marvelous enterprise aud skill in ag 


arranging an entertainment, and in dis 
playing curiosities that do not fail to en- 
tertain visitors of all classes. 

—The American Lead Pencils have been 
adopted by the Department of Public In- 
struction of this city and are meeting with 
favor wherever they are tried. They are 
well graded and are equal to any imported. 

—The Geneva Watch Company Bank- 
rupt sale is daily patronized by our best 
class of people. The sale is at No. 763 
Broad way. 

Why Every Lapy Can Have a Sew- 


country for an ere —- — |} rsa Macutne,—“I cannot afford to buy a 
band—a system that can be easily learned | sewing machine” isa very common re- 


and is perfectly legible—makes it our duty | mark; but we never heard it said, “I do 


| 


| 


A. MAY, 
S331 Pearl St., 
NEW YORK 


CARPETS, 
FURNITURE, BEDDING, Etc. 


At the Lowest Cash Prices. 
WEEKLY OR MONTHLY PAYMENTS TAKEN 


DEALY & CUNNINGHAM, 


384 and 386 Third Ave., near 23a SM, 


to notice the subject at length and to call 
attention to its importance as a school 
study. Is it not a little strange that while 
steam and electricity and mu)titudinous 
labor-saving machines have had the effect 
to increase the value of time, the custom 
ary method of writing is no greater in 
speed than it was in the days of Wasbing- 
ton or Franklin? The employment of a 
great number of clerks or amanuenses 
using the ordioary writing does not much 
improve this, and therefore the relief must 
come from a thoroughly feasible system of 
short-hand. 

Sbort-hand writing, in various styles, has 
been in existence since before the Christian 
era. Phonography was invented in Eng- 
land, in 1837, and has almost entirely su- 
perseded every other sys'em of short-hand. 
In phonography, all words are spelled 
strictly by sound, which is an immediate 
gain, both as to saving the writing of all si- 
jent letters and also placing the system 
upon a perfect alphabetic basis. 

Improved systems of phonography have 
appeared, from time to time, and the work 
now before us isexe of the latest and most 
popular. Munson’s system embraces the 
best features of the older methods, togeth- 
er with improvements of an important char- 
acter. The whole, however, is more simple, 
as well as more efficient, than other systems. 
The author is a = reporter of long 
experience, and has the rare ability to adapt 
his work precisely to the wants of the 
learner. 

Young men and ladies form the main 
class who are now most inclined to learn 
pbonography, and they should understand 
that within a comparatively short time 
they can gain a successful, practical com- 
mand of it. There are numerous instances of 
such persons having learned this system ia 





| 
}not want one.” Those who call at 43 | 
| Bleecker street, between Broadway and 
Bowery, will be turnished by the New 
York Machine Stitching Company with a 
| first-class sewing machine on monthly in- 
| stallments of from $5 to $10 per month, 
| payable in work at home, or in cash pay- 
| ments, or part cash and part work. Cash 
| will be paid to the operator at the end of 
jeach month for ull movey earned above 138 REMSEN STREET, BROOKLYN, W. D 
| the regular monthly installments, Instruc (PW The attention of TEACHERS and &CHOO! 
tions free. OFFICERS is especially called te this new and seier 
j : | tifie aystem of physical culture, which is cordially 
| BEWARE or ( OUNTERFEITS.—L se Brum- commended by the Medical Profession. Spectal rates 
mel|’s celebrated Cough Drops. The gen ~ "i home and office use, the cheapest and 
| uine have A. H. B. oneach drop. General | best, only #50 , aR: e 
| depot, 410 Grand street, New York. | ma, Office, Park Bank Building, 214 and 216 
| ee and opium eating. Dr | LEWIS G. JANES & CO 
Beers, 107 Fourth avenue, New York, has : = 
“rmanent and painless cure for both. USE THE BEsT. 
housands cured. Send stamp for con- | = 
clusive evidence. | 
—Maire’s Gymnasium, 20 St. Mark's : 
place (Eighth sirect). Special attention of CBLEBRATED STEEL PENS AND LEAD PENCILS 
teachers and scholars is called to physical 16 WILLIAM 8T 
culwre. Terms, three months, $12. Lib-| Adopted by the N. Y, Board of Education, 


eral inducements made to clubs of six or | wax FLOWERS, CROSSES, EIC. 


more. 
MES, A. WARD, 


THE SYSTEM OF 


Concentrated Physical Exercise, 


known as the 


BUTLER HEALTH LIFT 


is now in operation, and you are cordially invited te 
call and examine tt at 


120, 214, 346 and 899 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, or 


Ketabli-hed 1830. 
M. L. LEMAN'S 





—Dr. Colton originated the laughing gas 
for painless tooth-extraction, makes the gas | 
fresh every day, and performs just kes | 
is promised. Come to headquarters, 19 
Cooper Institute. 


No, 12 WKST THIKTY-FIFTH STRERT, 


will teach a few young ladies her improved Art of 
Making Wax Fiowers, Crosses, Vases, Fruits, etc., ete 
Also, how to make her Patent Sheet Wax. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS She will also give iustructions to invalids at their 
BY THE AMERICAN MUSIC PUBLISHING CoMPANY, | homes. Teachers are respectfully invited to call aud 
21, PUUCRTH AVENUE see specimens. 


(Americsn Conservatory Building). 
We received two new Com tions by Professor 
wor the Conservatory of 
Music, one for the Piano, entitied, “ THINK OF te ~ 
the other, a Song, “ AMONG FLOWEKS I'l) LOVE TO 
DWELL.” Both are charming pieces, aud cannot fail 
to meet with success. 
To Teachers an extra discount wil! be allowed on al! 
Com positions by the above Company. 


DR. WEBBER, 
SURGEON CHIROPODIST, 
73 BROADWAY, 
Cures without the use of Acids, Caustics or any in- 
arious preparations, Corus, Bunions, In, wing 
ails, Joints, and al) afflictions of feet, 
without the slightest pain. 
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GRAMMAR IN PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


BY L. B. E. 

The teaching of grammar is, generally, & 
fruitful source of annoyance to the teacher, 
and the subject a peculiarly distasteiul 
study to the scholar ; hence its advocacy, 
as one of the branches to be taught in pr - 
mary schools, is not likely to be looked 
upon with much favor. Nevertheless 
there are few, if any, studies that can be 
made more interesting or pleasing, or be 
attended with more beneficial results in 
developing the latent powers of the mind, 
than the much abused subject of grammar. 
That it isa tedious, uninteresting subject 
for teaching or study is owing entirely to 
the manner in which it is ordinarily im- 
parted to ‘the scholar, The teacher who 
places into a scholar’s hands a text-book 
commencing “ Grammar is the art of speak- 
ing and writing the English language cor- 
rectly,” and which then goeson to say that 
‘it is divided into four parts,” that ‘“* there 
are nine parts of speech,” &c, and who 
apportions a certain number of sentences 
to be committed to memory daily, as a pre- 
liminary to learning grammar, need never 
expect to derive any pleasure therefrom, 
or to cause the learner aught else than a 
dislike for the task.“ Such a course is 
simply drudgery, and usel:ss at that. The 
scholar has to learn a great deal without 
realizing any substantial benefit therefrom, 
and consequently at the very threshold the 
study is voted a bore. That such is nota 
necessity has been amply proved by the 
writer, and doubtless by many other 
teachers, 

Another grave error in regard to the 
teaching of grammar is the opinion that 
scholars are not sufliciently faradvanced to 
engige inthe study until after they have 
passed through one or two grades in the 
grammar school. On the contrary chil- 
dren can commence the study of grammar 
simultaneously with reading. It is of course 
unnecessary to say that theteaching must 
be oral, text-books must be discarded, 
and the lessons, with examples, must be 
rendered as simple as possible. Children 
readily understand the subject when so 
presented to them, and with the first lesson 
take the greatest interest and delight in it, 
Thus, from the very starting point, the 
most formidable stumbling-block in the 
way of learning grammar is removed. 

A dunce, er one who is averse to acquir- 
ing knowledge, is a lusus natura that has 
not yet been discovered among those gift- 
ed with full senses. All are not equally 
quick of comprehension, nor are all endow- 
ed with the same active powers of wind 
and memory, but the acquisition of one 
scrap of knowledge, be it ever so insignifi- 
cant, is, by an _in-radicable law of nature, 
followed by adesireformore, The failure 
is on the part of the teacher, rather than 
on that of the taught. True instruction 
consists in drawiog out and training the 
mind, and not cramming the memory with 
facts and words, which, however fraught 
they may be with important knowledye, 
are tosome minds rendered meaningless 
by the very method by which they are 
imparted. Hence, assuming the position 
taken to be a correct one, the first care on 
the part of the teacher should be to create an 
interest in the scholars in the subject 
taught. This can m 9st readily be done by 
using illustrations and examples that are 
familiar to the scholars, and that constantly 
come under their notice, and will, of course, 
vary in accordance with locality and sur- 
roundings. 

The writer has successfully taught gram- 
mar, commencing with young children as 
soon as they could read words of three 
letters, and by a continued ser-:es of lessons 
has curried them on, through the more 
difficult portions of the subject, until they 
could correctly parse, not only any “rdi- 
nary sentence, but even a complicated one, 
without having learned a single word from 
a text-book. 

The division of words into classes, or 
parts of speech, is the first lesson. Chil- 
dren can be made to readily understand 
the nature of this division, which may be 
illustrated by relerence to other things 
similarly possessing distinctive as well as 

eneric names. Trees, grain, fruit, animals, 
fe. may be instanced to the scholars as 
examples of such divisions, 

Beginning by illustrating the use of 
words, as names of things, actions, &c., the 
noun, as the most easily understood, comes 
first, and the oral instruction should be 
conducted somewhat in this manner, 

Teacher: Tell me some words that are 
the names of things? 

The scholars all give the names of things 
as desired, book, slate, pencil, bench, &e. 
These words are all names ot things, and 
are called nouns. What do you cali those 
words that are names of things? Nouns. 
What are nouns? Names of things. 
What is book ? The name of something. 
Then what class of words does it belong to? 
Nouns. Why? Because nouns are the 
names of things. After one or two les- 
sons children will be found to easily 
distinguish all the common nouns ip any 
number of words written on the black- 
board. The same course may be pursued 
with the proper nouns, without, however, 
troubling the scholars yet with the distine- 
tion. Tue other classes of nouns should 
not be referred to, until they occur in the 
ordinary reading lessons, The daily read- 
ing lessons aftord excellent subjects for the 
grammar lesson. Thus, the class having 
read a lesson of such words as “a good 
boy,” ‘‘a tall tree,” ‘a new book,” may be 
required to first read out all the names of 
things; next, to read out all the nouns, the 
teacher not directing their attention to the 
connection, 

Having become familiarized with the 
noun by two or three lessons, the class may 
next be introduced to the adjective, thus: 








There are some words which are used with 
nouns to show what kind of a thing itis. 
They are called adjectives. Ask for a 
noun, Apple, what kind of apple? A 
large apple, small apple, sweet apple, &c. 
Writing all these on the black-board, desire 
the class to point out all the words that 
express kind or auality of the apple. Itis 
readily done. ‘These words are called ad- 
jectives. What are words that show the 
kind or quality of things? Adjectives. 
What areedjectives, &c. The next lesson 
may be from the reading books ; the schol- 
ars pointing out the adjectives, and the 
nouns they qualify. When tbe names of 
the parts of speech are clearly understood, 
all reference by the teacher to their defini- 
tion should be discontinued, the scholar be 
ing required to give it occasionally as a 
reason; as why is “ hat” a noun? Because 
it is the name of something. Why is 
“new” an adjective? Because it shows 
the quality of the hat, &. 

The verb comes next. It is generall 
conceived to be one of the most diffi- 
cult of the parts of speech, or branches 
of grammar; and when learners are con- 
founded with all its moods, tenses, number, 

erson, &c., it certainly is so, but, by 

ginning ina more simple manner, it is 
quickly understood. Thus, some words 
ure used to denote action, or doing some- 
thing. Tell me some words that mean do- 
ing something? Walk, play, read, sing, 
&c. These words are cailed verbs, After 
pursuing the same course as with the noun 
and adjective, such sentences as: Jane 
sings asong. Henry reads a book, &c., 
may begiven. What does Jane do? Sings. 
What is sings? A verb, because it means 
doing something. In the same manner, 
the adverb, conjunction, pronoun, interjec- 
tion and preposition may be taken up in 
rotation, the preposition being the last, as 
the most difficult. 

When the scholars can name the parts of 
speech of all the simple words in asen- 
tence, they may be taught the number of 
nouns, then the gender; then the degrees 
of comparison ot adjectives ; number and 
gender of pronouns; all of which may 
be got through before the children are 
ready for promotion to the grammar 
school, where they should be taught in the 
first grade the distinctions of verbs, tenses, 
moods, &c., case being taken up last, 
after mastering which, they are ready for 
a text-book for syntax, with examp'es, 
parsing lessons, &c. In the course thus 
briefly sketched, the progressive steps are 
so simple and gradual that both teacher 
and taught are often surprised at the 
amount of knowledge obtained in a short 
time about a subject that is invariably a 
prospective cause of annoyance and dis 
like to both. 

That grammar can be so simplified as 
to be of easy comprehension by young 
children attending primary schools, anu 
be made one of the most pleasing and in- 
teresting lessons taught, will more 
readily admitted by both teacher and pupil 
after one week's trial of the methods given 
than by the recital of a thousand instances 
in which success has been achieved by 
others. But the beneficial results in train- 
ing the young mind must be — to 
all. Almost every question obliges the 
mind to exercise a certain amount of reas- 
oning in order to arrive at an answer, and 
such instruction as referred to differs from 
that conveyed by object lessons in that 
the mind has to perform the act of reason- 
ing unaided by the sense of sight. And 
who shall say that the course of reasoning 
gone through to enable a child to decide 
that “pen” isa noun, because it is the 
name of something, or that “writes” is a 
verb because it means doing something, is 
not as great and severe to that young mind 
as the solution of the most abstruse prob- 
lem in mathematics or metaphysics is to 
the more matured? It is not until the 
teacher can thus realize the difficulty to the 
scholar of that which appears so simple to 
him, or, in other words, can bring himseli 
down to the level of the scholar’s capacity, 
that he will really succeed in imparting 
knowledge. 
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OBJECT LESSONS. 


Dr. John Mill has published, in London, 
a work on “‘ Industrial and Technical Edu- 
cation,” which the Saturday Review scores 
as follows: “The form imto which Dr. 
Jobn Mill has thought proper to throw 
his work is one which all writers know to 
be one of the most difficult that can be 

lected, Few auth are successful in 
dialogue, and Dr. John Mill is not one of 
them. A certain person named Arthur 
discourses didactically with his sister Kate, 
in the presence of a lay figure named Aunt 
Rachel. These charaeters are apparently 
more or less allegorical, Arthur repre- 
sents the enlightened philanthropist of the 
school ot Mr. Scott Russell and Dr, John 
Mill, whose mission is to preach the doc- 
trine of Universal Technical Education. 
Kate is the unenlightened but zealous edu- 
cationalist capable of being converted to 
the technical faith. Aunt Rachel is a sort 
of Gallio in education, having neither zeal 
nor faith. Arthur does not enter into the 
question how many Technical Schools 
there are to be. That was all settled in 
1869, by Mr. Scott Russell, who has ordain- 
ed that there shall be in England a thou- 
sand of them, giving an education just 
above the ordinary elementary schools. 
But Dr. John Mili wishes his industrial 
and technical training to begin even in the 
elementary schools, For example, the 
girls in the elementary schools are not only 
taught to read and write, but also to per- 
form the duties of mothers. And for this 
purpose a public nursery is to be attached 
to each elementary school, where mothers 
may leave their babies for the pupils to 
practice technically upon, Besides the nurs- 
ery, there are also to be provited for each 








irl’s school a kitchen and laundry, and 
or each boy’s school a garden and acom- 
mon workshop, with a separate room for 
instruction in every possible trade. ‘Every 
trade must be taught by itself. The shoe- 
maker, tailor, printer and joiner must oc- 
cupy separate rooms, or separate compart- 
ments in one large room.’ The pareats of 
the children are, of course, to select for 
them from earliest infancy what trade or 
occupation they shall pursue, and in the 
manual work of that particular occupation 
each child is to be trained, as wellas in 
the usual mental instruction, throughout 
its school life. It is difficult to say wheth- 
er Dr. John Mill’s theory indicates most 
ignorance of adult or of juvenile humanity. 
ta knowledge of human nature is, per- 
haps, not on the list of technical subjects. 
So much for the manual part of the in- 
struction to be given in the primary schools. 
The mental curriculum prop: by Dr. 
John Mill differs only from that ordinarily 
pursued in our national schools ia having 
asmattering of the rudiments of all the 
sciences and arts added to it. The first 
smatterings are to be conveyed through 
the agency of object-lessons in the infant 
school : 

“A piece, say, of gold-leaf, as well asa 
coin or ring, should be exhibited to the 
children, and the extreme fineness of the 
leat may be felt. The qualities of the gold 
should then be explained, and children 
would be asked what it is, and would ans- 
wer ‘a metal;’ they would then be led on 
to describe its qualities, such as ‘malleable’ 
—that is, that it can be beaten into such a 
thin piece as the leaf before them ; ductile, 
tenacious, heavy, industructible, fusible, 
insombustible (except by electricity), soft 
(compared to othr metals), pliable, com- 
pact, yellow, solid, opaque, bri liant, re- 
flective, sonorous, and not affected by any 
acid (except aqua regia, a mixture of muri- 
atic acid and nitric acid), &. 

“In like manner, a nutmeg is shown to 
them, and they are to be taught that it is 
sapid, hard, oval, dingy, brown, opaque, 
dry, pungent, conservative, pulvcrale, 
aromatic and odorous. Having been cram- 
med with these husks, they are to be ques- 
tioned thus: ‘Why is a nutmeg said to 
be aromatic?’ and are to answer, ‘Because 
it has that pungent smell distinguished by 
the name aromatic.’ The teaching in our 
infant-schools has not been altogether free 
from this kind of trash, even before Dr. 
John Mill arose. But we had hoped that 
all sensible men in and out of the edu- 
cational department bad now agreed that 
the less of this given to children the better. 
Among the difficuliies which Kate suggests 
there are two which may, perhaps, seem 
rather formidable to those whe are not 
aware of technical resources. One is— 
Where are the funds for all these schools 
to come from? To this Arthur triumph- 
antly replies that the ratable and taxable 
capacity of the British pubiic is practically 
unlimited. Another is—Where are the 
teachers to come from? Arthur admits 
that ‘the head-master of such a school 
must undoubtedly bea man of vast and 
varied attainments; he must not only 
know the ordinary branches of teaching, 
but must be conversant, also, with many of 
the arts and sciences, and have a keen in- 
sight into the trades and occupations of 
the people.’ But he hints that the Nation- 
al Technical University is intended to pro- 
duce omniscient teachers of this description 
The third objection is—How are the chil- 
drcn to be able to bear so much instruc- 
tion, and to learn so many subjects at once? 
To this Arthur has two replies. First, 
when they come out of class, they are to 
be plunged into cold baths, which will 
freshen them up and make them ready for 
another lesson ; and, secondly, they are to 
be helped to master the rudiments of all 
the sciences by a system of rhymed dog- 
gerel. The following is a delicious speci- 
men of this patent ladder to technical 
learning. It is called ‘ The Bones:’ 

*Oh, what a wondrous frame is thie, how curiously 


s made, 
Bones, muscles, blood-vessels, and nerves, with 


ki tly arrayed | 
oon "someoee pe little skull, like saws to- 


Ten 
ther joined ; 
In myfwhole bead, as I am told, are sixty-four com- 
bined. 
In my backbone are twenty-four small bones to- 
gether bound. 
And four-and-twenty curved ribs my heart and lungs 
urrou 


® ind. 
My is ee, fingers, legs and feet, with which 
wor’ y, 
Have in them four-and-fifty bones, as I have heard 
men eay. 
And, though I am alittle child. if Iam all com- 


The e.-% of my bones would be two hundred 
forty-eight.’ . 
“The man who can gravely make and 
deliberately print a proposal for teaching 
such stuff to a class of children is either 
very happy or very unfortunate in 
want of sense of the ludicrous.” 
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A THRILLING WAR SCENE! 


BY JOHN PHGENIX. 


Out in a certain Western fort, some time 
ago, the major conceived the idea that 
artillery might be used effectively in fight- 
ing with the Indians, by dispensing with 
gun-carriages and fastening the cannon 
upon backs of mules. So he explained his 
views to the commandant, and it was de- 
termined to try the experiment. A howit- 
zer was selected and strapped upon an 
ambulance-mule, with the muzzle — 
toward the tail. When they had secure 
the gun, and loaded it witn ball-cariridge, 
they led that calm and steadfast mule out 
on the biuff, and set up a target in the mid- 
dle of the river to practice at. The rear of 
the mule was turned toward the target, 
and he was backed gently up to the edge 
of the bluff. The officers stood round in a 
semicircle, while the major went up and 
inserted # time-fuse in the touchhole of the 





howitzer. When the fuse was ready, the 
major lit it and retired. In a moment or 
two the hitherto unrufiled mule heard the 
fizzing back there on his neck, and it made 
him uneasy. He reached his head round 
to ascertain what was going on; and, as he 
did so, his body turned, and the howitzer 
began to sweep around the horizon. The 
mule at last became excited, and his curi- 
osity grew more and more intense; and in 
a second or two he was evwep | with his 
four legs in a bunch, making six revolu- 
tions a minute, and the howitzer, under- 
stand, threatening sudden death to every 
man within balf a mile. The commandant 
was observed to climb suddenly up a tree; 
the lieutenants were seen sliding over the 
bluff into the river, as if they didn’t care at 
all about the high price of uniforms; the 
adjutant made good time toward the fort ; 
the sergeant began to throw up breast- 
works with his bayonet; and the major 
rolled over the ground and groaned. In 
two or three minutes there was a puff of 
smoke, a dull thud, and the mule—oh ! 
where was he? A solitary jackass might 
have been seen turning successive back- 
somersaults over the bluff, only to rest at 
anchor, finally, with his howitzer, at the 
bottom of the river; while the ball went 
off toward the fort, hit the chimney in the 
major’s quarters, rattled the adobe bricks 
down into the parlor, and frightened the 
major’s wife into convulsions. They do 
not allude to it now, and no report of the 
results of the experiment was ever sent to 
the War Department. 


DULL PUPILS. 

An elderly professor once asked a young 
but successful teacher why he changed so 
often from place to place, resigning one ex- 
cellent position only to accept another. 
“ You are eminently successful,” he said, 
“and gain the respect and aflection of 
your scholars. Why then do you, appar- 
ently without reason, Jeave one pleasant 
situation for another in no respect more 
desirable?” “Because,” said the young 
man, “‘I am searching for a school in 
which there are no dull scholars.”’ ‘* And 

our search, like that for the far-famed 

hilosopher's Stone, will be fruitless,” said 
the Professor. ‘During my early years 
as a teacher I confess to have hoped some 
~— to meet with such a school ; but after 
a long and extensive experience, I can as- 
sure you that such a thing is impossible. 
Years ago,” continued the Professor, ‘‘ my 
dull scholars worried and perplexed me. 
I was troubled because of them ; filled with 
anxiety for them; and often ashamed of 
their stupidity. But now—now that some 
of them rise upand call me blessed—my 
dull pupils are become my glory!” 

Ah, the long, long list of dull pupils! 
How often does the teacher, worn and dis- 
couraged, dream of that Utopia in which 
there are none such! And yet in every 
schcol-room all over our land still are they 
to be found. Every grade of society, 
whetier refined or unrefined, rich or poor, 
high or low, furnishes its quota of dull 
brains, and imploringly asks the educators 
of America to make something of them. 
The experienced eye of the teacher easily 
singles them out, and then comes the per- 
lexing question, ‘‘ How shall I do it?” 
. it indeed possible to make from these 
dull pupils anything tbat shall compensate 
ever so little for the infinitely patient and 
faithful pains-takings of a conscientious 
teacher? Can they indeed become our 
glory? 

Asa class, they have great reasons for 
complaint. In many instances, they, who 
most of all have need d the greatest care 
and attention, have been neglected and 
often set aside altogether, while in their 
stead their more fortunate schoolmates of 
quicker perceptions, better memories and 
greater talents, have, because of their dis- 
advantages, enjoyed the greater advanta 
There is little satisfaction and far Tess 
credit to the teacher who has devoted time 
and attention to them. The same time 
and attention, when bestowed upon more 
brilliant intellects, produce results gratify- 
ing alike toteacher and scholar. And so, 
many teachers, weary of a seemingly use- 
less expenditure of time and effort, leave 
the dull ones to their fate, whatever it 
may chance to be, and quiet a conscience 
which would fain be heard, by asserting 
that it was of no avail to do otherwise. 
Hopeless cases, however, are rare, and the 
teacher who attempts this as an excuse 
cannot fail sooner or later to see the error 
of such a course. Those who have attain- 
ed to the yreatest success with such schol- 
ars, are they who, after years of patient 
study and continued diligence, bave finally 
discovered the “ Open Keume ” to secret 


his | chambers wherein are often stored treasures 


of the greatest worth. To be the fortunate 
possessor of this magical secret is to make 
the rough path smooth, the bard task easy, 
the dark way light, and to transform the 
“dumb, driven cattle” of life into heroes. 
And yet if we choose to attain to it, in the 
hands of every one of us, as educators of 
the young, lies this power. It alone re- 
mains for us to decide whether or no we 
will use it. When once we are satisfied 
that here is a great and glorious field of 
labor open to us, that here is a work for 
us to do, we have only to begin, and soon- 
eror later a rich and abundant harvest 
will follow. The dull brains of American 
youth are not the most unpromising mate- 
rial with which to begin a lifework. 
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Sick brother: “ Harry, I want to whis- 
per! Pa bas given me sixpence for takin 
my medicine. On your way from schoo 
buy me a pennyworth of hardbake, a pen- 
ny worth of taffy, a pennyworth of almond 
rock, a pennyworth of honey drops, and a 

noy stick of Spanish licorice, and we'll 

eep the other penny for to-morrow.” 


WHAT TO ‘DO WHEN YOU ARE IN 
TROUBLE. 


Don’t try to quench your sorrow in rum 
or narcotics. It you begin this, you must 
keep right on with it till it leads you to 
ruin ; or, if you pause, you must add physi- 
cal pain and the consciousness of degrada- 
tion to the sorrow you seek to escape. Of 
all wretched men, his condition is tue most 
pitiful who, having sought to drown his 
grief in drink, awakes from his debauch 
with shattered nerves, aching heid, and 
depressed mind, to face the sime trouble 
again. That which was at first painful te 
ee will, after drink, seem unbear- 
able. Ten to one the fatal drink will be 
again and again sought, till is victim sinks 
a hopeless, pitiful wreck. 

ork is your true remedy. If misfor- 
tune hits you hard, hit you something else 
hard; pitch into something with a will. 
There’s nothing like good, solid, absorbing, 
exhausting work to cure trouble. If you 
have met with losses, you don’t want to lie 
awake thinking about them. You want 
sweet, calm, sound sleep, and to eat your 
dinner with appetite. But you can’t un- 
less you work. If you say you don’t fee) 
like work, and go a loafing all day to tel} 
to Tom, Dick and Harry the story of your 
woes, you'll lie awake and keep your wife 
awake by your tossings, spoil her temper 
and your own breakfast the next morning 
and begin to-morrow feeling ten times 
worse than you do to-day. 

There are some great troubles that only 
time heals, and perhaps some that can 
never be healed at all; but all can be 
helped by the great panacea, work. Try 
it, you who are afflicted. It is not a pa‘ent 
medicine. It has proved its efficacy since 
first Adam and Eve left behind them with 
weeping their beautiful Eden. It is an 
officinal remedy. All good physicians in 
regular standing prescribe it in cases of 
mental and mural disease. It operates 
kindly and well, leaving no disazreeable se. 
quel@, and we assure you that we have taken 
a large ogy | of it with the most ben. 
eficial effects. It will cure more complaints 
than any nostrum in the materia medica, 
and comes nearer to being a “ cure-all” 
than any drug or compound of drugs in the 
market. And it will not sicken you if you 
do not take it sugar-coated.—Scientific 
American. 


COMICAL ANSWERS BY ASPIRING 
SCHOOL TEACHERS. 

The minds of some people in Henry 
County, Ohio, have been much disturbed 
by their friends being refused license to 
teach school. To satisfy the disturbed 
mind, the School Examiner of Henry 
County, Clarkson Davis, furnishes them, 
through the columns of the Neweastle 
Courier, the following answers, given by 
disappointed applicants to the questions 
asked them: 

Query: “What is affectation in read- 
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Answer: “It is affecting to heara scholar 
when he gets up to read, to speak his words 
distinct, and mind bis punctuation marks 
Affectation is sympathy for the piece.” 

“*T have my class sitting, but when one 
reads they rise to their fe: t.” 

Define sugar, sincere, calf. 

A. “First I can’t define; 2d. Sincere, 
more sincere, most sincere; 8d. Calf, calvis 
and calves.” ‘*Generous” was defined as 
a person with a free will; “salary” a sum 
paid for work; “sugar” a mineral; scis- 
sors, spelled sizars; skull, schull ; gnaw, 
pnaw. 

Location was defined as a situation for a 
term. “Presently” anything that is to 
take place alter awhile. lowa was spelled 


— 
hat is the difference between the loca! 
and simple value of a figure? 

**T don’t understand the question.” 

What is a cubic yard? 

“It isa cubic yard, containing a certain 
number of solid inches.” 

One requisition was to write 894 in Ro 
man characters, and out of a number of 
marvelous combinations of the alphabet, 
L select the following: 

“CCCCCCCC, XXIV.” 

“Pitch is a raising or lowering the voice. 
Emphasis is placing more distress on some 
words.” 

‘*The food is first masticated, and then 
passes erin the phalanx.” 

oe Respirat on is the sweating of the 


“The chest is formed of two bones, the 
sternum and the spinal chord.” The 
animal part can be shown by putting a bone 
in acid.” 

**The Ohio River flows northwest, and 
forms the northern boundary of Ohio.” 
“The Red Sea and the Yellow Sea are ip 
— “ Brazil is in Asia.” 

“The beautiful scenery and fertile soi! 
led to the discovery of America.” “ The 
number of acres laying untilled led to the 
discovery of America. 

“At the time of the discovery, the In- 
dians were kind and in good circuw- 
stances.” ‘*They was in a critical con- 
dition at the time of the discovery.” 


ind 





ANGELS AND Boys.—‘‘I want to be «0 
angel,” Bobby kept singing, at the top ol 
his voice, except when he was teasing the 
cat, spilling his milk, contredicting Bridg 
et, or making mud-pies; “I want to be 40 
angel, and with the angels stand.” 

“That is all well and good when the 
time comes,” cried Bridget, at last, quite 
out of temper; ‘ but betore you can gxt'? 
be an ange , Bobby, you must just want te 
be a boy. Good children is the stu!l 
angels are made of ; mind that, sir. Put 
it this way; ‘1 want to be a good boy, and 
with the good boys stand’—tben folks ¢#? 
know how much you mean it.” 





Bobby did not like Bridget’s view of the 
case, so he made up a lip, aud walked off. 
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NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL. ~ 
Wise and Otherwise. wall | MEDICAL. | The — Ww r . 
“Game one says that the lion andthe lamb WILL YOU TAKE ME HOME? eed F amily Favorite 


may lie down togeiher in this world, but 
when the lion gre up it will be hard work 
to find the lam 


Punch’s mental philosophy: What is 
mind? No matter. What is matter? 
Never mind. What is the nature of the 
soul? It is imma‘e:ial. 

“ Mothrr, this book tells about the angry 
waves of the ocean. Now, what makes the 
ocean 80 angry?” “Because it has been 
crossed so Often, my son.’ 


When you find a man, says Josh Billings, 
who iz very solisitus about the wellare ov 
everybody, you kan safely put him down 
azone who iz huntiog for a misfortune. 


“My dear boy,” said a fond mother, 
“never defer till to-morrow what can be 
done to-day.” ‘‘Then, mother,” replied 
the little urchin, “iev’s eat the plum pud- 
ding to-night.” 

A little boy, after watching the burning 
of the school-house until it ceased to be a 
novelty, started down the street, saying: 
“ Golly ! I'm glad the old thing’s goue; I 
didn’t have my jogfy lesson, nohow!” 


Every man who is fond of preaching 
economy to his wife should ask himself 
how often he practices that self-denial in 
little personal expenditures which he is 
constantly recommending to her. 

A lecturer in physics, the other day, 
about tc show how the ghost is produced 
in theatres, was considerably nonplused 
when the door opened just after his an- 


nouncement,‘* Now, gentlemen, lam going 
to show you the ghost,” and the President 
walked in. 


A Southern paper advertises as follows : 
“Wanted, at this office, an able bodied, 
bard-featured, bad- tempered, not-to-be-put- 
off and not-to-be-backed-down, freckled- 
faced young man to collect for this paper; 
must furvish his own horse, saddle- bags, 
pistols, bowie-knife, and cowhide. 
will iurnish the accounts. To such we 
promise constant and laborious employ- 
ment.” 


SKIN DISEASES. 


Use PERRY'S IMPROVED COMEDONE AND Lt he 
PLE REMEDY, the Skio Medicine of the Ace. War- 
ranted to cure Red, “ lite and Maturated Pimples 
and Sores on tue Face, Flesh-worms, Scalp Erupiious 
and blotched distizuratious of the skin. 
Soid by every Drug sist iu New York and elsewhere. 
Prepared ony by Vr. B.C. Perry, Dermatologist, 49 
Bond street. New York. 


C. A. MEINCKE & Co., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Stationery, Wedaing-Cards, Invita- 
tations, etc, 
ORDERS PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 
©. A. MEINCKE H. R. LOUNSBERY, 
22 Pine street, N. ¥ 











SCHOOL BELLS. 





THE MENFEELY BELL 
FOUNDERY. 
Established in 1826. 


ELLS, for Churches, 

2 mies, Facts 

“ which more have been made at 

~ has establis'iment than at all the 

other founderies in the country 

combined, 4 lis warrante 

Au ulustrated catalogue sent free 

upon Ye to 

EA. &G, R. MENEELY, 

West Troy, N.Y. 








SEWING MACHINES, 
MANHATTAN 


Improved {ilent Family Scwing Machine, 





Best known for al grades of Family Work and Em- 
broidering 


645 Broadwry, New York, 
Sat Fa ton Street, Spechive. 


THE LYON 
SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
LATE 
FINKLE & LYON SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
33 Union Square, (north). 


SAMPLE MACHINES—OUR LATEST IMPROVED— 
FURNISHED ON APPLICATION, 


Drop feed and other improvements applied to old ms 
chines, or old machines tuken in exchange, 
Agents wanted. it-iy 





i. Qn. Le ee 
Manutacurer of 


ENGLISH veceuas Ate, PASSE-PAR- 
For oye Sewet: Phot, ~~ 


CKER 8 
Between Brosd d Bo 
— chew YORK CITY. 


LADIES’ =: 


pow 





RUBBRE GOODS. NOVELTIES THAT 


obtained elsewhere. A 
fedy in ia A. Call or address 
__ GOODYEAR’S ©O.. 710 Broadway, N.Y. 





Par MANIFOLD PAPER.—Two to 
eg 


y Cd an gs se 
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y iy Tout he agar ti prem ie ‘Nassou 
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SMITH 
ILLUSTRATED 


PATTERN BAZAAR 


Just Published, 

THE ONLY FASHION publication that gives the 
styles FULLY ABREAST of THE SEASON, DEVOTED 
EXCLUSIVELY to ILLUSTRATION, DESIGN and LU- 
CID INFORMATION. A Judicious Adverticer, Sub- 
scribe now, 

ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, 

Each Subscriber te entttted te os to select patterns to the 


value of HALF A Large inducements to 
Clubs, With Soh — the dnianed a Clot! ~~. vy Nofit 
which —s t, show- 


ing how y piace tbe “Art of 
Dreesmaking pat I ogeter ea a of all who can sew. 


ey are our own invention, and envtirely new. 
copy of the Bazaan mailed for © Stemp, apd 
each new address may send us half nen for co! pat- 
tern it. This offer is made to 


it. 
- who live at a distance, and w to cnauine 
our patterus at our rooms, and to one order only. 


Agents Wanted Everywhere, 
4. BURDETTE SMITH, 
914 ramets New York, 


DRESSMAKING. AND PATTERN 
OOM 


MISS m.. S, STARLING, 
345 Sixth Avenue, 
Botween 23d and 24th streets, 
Late of Le Bon Ton office. 
TAYLOR'S SYSTEM TAUGHT. 








Mrs. Miller's  apertam or r Pashions 
and Showrooms, 


Opposite A. T. Stewart's, 777 Broadway, N. Y. 

me. MILLER begs to inform her customers, ladies 

reasmakers, that she has the most reliable and 

p mg selection of Fashionable Imported Trimmed 

and Piain Patterns in the country, exactly and accu- 

rately cut, warranted to fit perfect. ov years of 
experience enables me to defy competition. 
~Dressmaking in all its branches, 


, 
MRS. JOYCE, 
re Manufacturer and Dealer in 
DOMESTIC AND PRENCH COUNL CORSETS, 
tHOULDER Ay BANDAGES, SUPPORTERS 
CHEST EXPANDE! 
No, 1286 BROAD: WAY, bet. 33d and 34th sts., and 
233 SIXTH AV., between 15th and 16th sts, New York. 
Suk, Coutil, Linen and Cotton Corsets made to order 
at short notice, 
P. &.—Tie Sixth avenue store wili be closed for re- 
pairs until May | next 


JOB PRINTING. 








EVEuKY DESCRIPTION OF 


BOOK AND JOB PRINTING 


EXECUTED IN 


THE BEST STYLE, 


AT THE OFFICE OF THE 


NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL, 


119 and 121 Nassau Street. 


ESPECIAL ATTENTION PAID TO 


THB PRINTING OF 


PROGRAMMES, 


CIRCULARS, 
CATALOGUES, 
BILLHEADS, 
LETTER AND NOTE HEADS, 
CARDS, 
PAMPHLETS, 
HANDBILLS, 
POSTERS, or 


Anything else in the Printing Line that may be re- 


quired by 
School Cfiicers, Teachers and Scholars, 





lowest terms. 





CHAS. LA COUR & CO’S 


Popular Hair Store, 
No. 423 Sixth Avenue, 


Bet. 25th and 26th Sts., New York, 
We cuarantee first quality of Hair, and sell cheaper 
than elsewhere in the city. 
Ladies’ Hairdressing dono in all the latest styles. 
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— THE eT FOR ALL — 
PULMONARY SISEASES, 


3 
| 
ié 


THE Miedeckiyehy Pz HEALTH. 
DR. J. DELMONI"O LITTLE'S 


SYRUP PECTORAL 


is THE 
MOST VALUABLE COMPOUND 
That medica) science ever devised. 


IT ACTS LIKE MAGIC 
ON ALL 
THROAT AND LUNG COMPLAINTS. 


If you have a COLD or COUGH, and cannot sleep 
nights, if troubled with 


ASTHMA OR INFLUENZA, 
TRY IT. 


te" PARENTS, for WHOOPING COUGH or CROUP 
be sure to getit. A fair.trial will make you its lasting 
friend. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


AA G@*Sootines 


Persian Healing or Pine Tar Soap. 

Each cake is etamped “A. A. Constantine's Per- 
sian Healing or Pine Tar Soap. Patented March 
12, 1867." No other is genuine. 

For the Tollet, Bath, and Nursery this 
Soap has no equal. It preserves the compk xion 
fair, removes all dandruff, keeps the hair so't and 
silky and prevents it from falling off, and is * the 
best Hair Renovator in uve 

It cures chapped hands, pimples, salt rheum, 
frosted feet, burns, all diseases of the scalp and 
skin, catarrh of the head, and is a good SHAVING 
SOAP. This Soap has already won the praise and 
esteem of very many of our firet families in this 
city, and throughout “the country. It is used ex 
tensively by our best physicians, Wherever usea 
it has become a household necessity, We advise all 
to try it. For vale by all dealers. One Special 
Agent wanted in each town, 

A. A, CONSTANTINE & CO., 
483 Ann street, New York ( ity. 


Dr. WOOD’S 
LIVER 
REGULATOR, 








For the Permanent Cure of the most | 


Hopeless Cases of Dyspepsia, 
Jaundice, Chills and Fever, 
Disordered Digestion, Fiatulency 


and Acidity with sour Belchings | 


of Wind & Gas fromthe Stomach, 
Sick Headache, CONSTIPATION, 
Nervous & General DEBILITY, 
Prepared by De. Woop, at the Botanie 
Dispensary, 242Grand St., New York. 
Sold in all parts of the world, by all Druggists 
in town or city. 


MILLEN'S 


These celebrated bitters are prepared from one of 
the most beneficia! herbs Koaowa, aad asa mediciae 
for family use cannot be excelled, ates % geutle 
stimusant, they are @ most valuable remedy for all 
compla: ats ariaing frow a disordered state ‘of the kix i 
neys and orzans conaceted therewith, and are there 
fore without eqasl as a curative in all affections p-eu- 
Nar to temales. yare most potent im reculating 
the secretions, ch eux ig the coustituents of che fluids 
and restoring health aad vicor to the debiitated func- 
tions, Also cures Dyspopsia, Lodigestion, Pyrosia, 
Gout and Sick Headache, besides boing a never-failing 
Appetizer. 

Manufactared by the Proprietor, William Millen, and 

ut upiaa superior style for family use, aad sold at 
Ene slow price of $1 0 and 50 cents per bettie; for- 

warded by express on C. O. D. to any ssivle place 
Bold oy all druggists. Depot, 18 Bicecker street, near 
Bowery. 


BITTERS. 




















TRUSSES, 
ELasTic §6s (/§VHIS IMPORTANT IN. 
vention is offered to the pub- 
TRUSSES Hic, under the full assurance of the 
|most eminevt burgeons and Ihysi- 
AND {cians in the profession, that it will 
supercede ALL METALSPRING instru- 
, ments in use, for the relief and cure 
SUPPORTERS < Hernia, Prolapeus Uteri, ete. It 
wrEnour is easy and edectual where no other 


lon be used, Itis worn night anc 
day by children cud adults without 
\Inconvenience, It isthe only cur: 
\for Rupture, os it is the only Truss 
in use that will hoid the Hernia securely in all poritious 
that the bo.iy can be placed, When ouce adjusted, no 
motion or accident can displace it, 

We append the following testimonicl, 

‘| After the experience of months, patients testify 

ly to its efficacy, as well as to the ease and free- 

dom . eye with which the instrument is | 

worn, ith superior advan it possesses in a high 
degree ALL requixite and sealldcdtions claimed for 
other inventions, I have no hesitation in a it 
=e { means a a relief and eof Her 

J. M. © ARNOCHAN, | Mt. D.. 

Health Officer of the Port of New York, _Surgecatu- 

Chief of New York be ry Hospital, &c., 

Manufactured and sold by the ELASTIC STRese oo. 
683 Broadway. New York, apw-ly 


Mera, Srauves 


THE BEST SEWING MA. 
CHINE FOR UNIVERSAL 
PURPOSES. 


Sold on Monty Payments, 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


INSTRUCTION FREE. 





SEWING MACHINE. 


LOCK STITCH, SHUTTLE, 
STRAIGHT-NEEDLE, 


Sews Lace to Leather. 
cutes Stitching, Hemming, Fel- 
ing, Quilting, braidi ing, Binding, 
Cording, Hem-Stitching, Faggot- 
m6, eriagin g, Frizzling, Piping, 

Tubing, Embroidering, Gather- 
ing, Puffing, Gathering and Sew- 
ing at the same time. 


Exe- 


SALESROOME : 
613 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
459 FULTON ST., BROOKLYN. 


Parties Purchasing wil) please mention this Advertisement, 





INSTRUCTION. | 


w ASHINGTON IRVING AC ADEMY, 
40 Bast |4th est.. opposite Lincoln Monument. 

Instruction given in Belles Letters, ution, Lan- 
guages, Ovject Teaching, Vocal and Instruameutal Ma- } 
sic, Bookkeeping and private lessons in Walking an | ; 
Daneing; also, in Wax Flower-, Fine Arts and Pen- | 
manship. | 

Hours: Foeme until '2 4. «., from 1 until 5, and from 
Tuntil 9% P. | 

Refere semoen:, “Hon. HK. Grinnell, Rt. Rev. Bishop 
Soutugate and the a1 reof the Young Men's Chris- 
tian Association ; lion. W. A. Haywood, Hon. W. W. 
Peck, Hon. P. C. Wright, Hon. J. W. Mitchel! and Hon. 
Samuel) J. Glassey. ‘erms moderate, Pariicular at- 
tentten given to the training of school chiidren. 

N. B.—Stammering cured free of charge to pupils. 

Signora vw a offers to instruct gratis. six girls be 
longing to families whe have suffered by the Chicago 
fire, avd ten be ening a famisies who have suffered 






SIGNORA N.C, FL ETCHER BISHOP, Principal. 


The New York Conservatory of Music 


Has removed from Broadway to 


No. 5 East 14th St., near Fifth Av., 
Next Door to l clmonico’s. 


BROOKLYN BRANCH, 
102, 104 and 106 Court St., near State, 
CLASSES CONSTANTLY FORMING in all branches 
of Music and Modern Lanquages. 
Also PRIVATE LESSONS DAY AND EVENING, 
Students for any ! ch may berin at any time, the 
terms commencing frow date of entrance 


ms AGRAMONT#’S 


MUSICAL INSTITUTE, 


No. 82 Fitth Avenue, 


Corner of lith st. 1? and i4), New York 


M. HALLAM’sS MUSICAL ACADEMY, 


Ne. 12 Union Squarr, 4:h Avenoe. 





(Reoms Nos. 


Txoreuch instraction. Piana, Vielia, Organ. 
chestral Iustraments, Vocal aad Harmony. 


‘erms, $1". S15, BB, 
Caligraphic Artist. 


HENRY 8. DENISON, 


1151 BROADWAY, Between 2th and 27th 
Up Staics, Room 
Ornamental Lettering 


Or- 








streets 


Engrossing Resolutions. Cer 
tificates, Diviomas, Fandly Records and Bibles, Eu- 
vel»pes Addressed. Confidential letters written and 
composed (strictly private), Artists’ Tablets lettered 
and on hand. Weddiag and Visiting Cards engraved 
and printed, 


SPENCERIAN PENMANSHIP 
Ia an IMPROVED FORM of COPY ROOK, 
Patented by N. P. Beers June 7 1970, 


This improved form of Copy Book is furnished by 





| the Department of Public Iastruction at the same 


price asthe old form, Try it. 
} ine 
— ac HERS WANTED for English, French, 
| Germ on, Classics, Painting and Music, to in 
troduce to Families. Schoole and Seminarics, 
throughout the country. Send for Mutcat Pian 


| Address 
AMERICAN ag CATIONAL UNION, 
No. 737 Broadway, New York 


P AINE’S BUSINESS COLLEGE (ESTAB'D 
181%), 62 Bowery, cor, Canal 
Arith’c, higher Math’ics, Gram'r, Spelling, French 
Latin, German, &c , tang ght privately day and eve g 
2 writing lessons $2.50. Ladies taaght Booakeep- 
} ing and Correspondence, 
| 
} 


T THO 





SON'S BUSINESS COULYGER, 20 FOURTH 
avenue, opposite Cooper Inetitate, Bookkeepiiy, 
Writing Arithmetic, Keadling, French and German 
Ladies’ De: partinent Day aud hye. Telegraphy taught 
Demand tor Operators. 





practically. 





‘The Highest Cash Price Paid 


FOR 


_ Paper Makers’ Stock, 
OLD BOOKS, NEWSPAPERS, PAM- 
PHLETS, MAGAZINES, ETC. 


J. TUCKER, 
24 ANN STREET, N Y. 


Important Information 


W. A. HAYWARD’, 
210 BROADWAY, 


Corner Fulton street, 


Can be found School Badges and Medals, Eastern Star, 
Daughters of Rebekah, Masonic, Odd-Fe lows, Enighas 
of Pvthias, Temperance and Society Pins and Chains 
| forevery knowa order. Also. Brooches and Bar Rings 
Bracelets, Yiazer Rings, Lockets, Chaias, Studs and 
| Puttous ; ; together with everything ia the Jewelry 


uate MANUPACTURED INTO ANY DESIRED 
ARTICLE. 


CF" Designs can be seen by calling. 
PRESENTATION JEWELA, 
Or Jewelry of any doacription made to order. 





J] ICHAEL FALIHEE, 


by the Westfield disast | 


| 


| 


} 





MISCELLA NEOUS. 


——————_____» 


Locksmith and Bellhanger, 
AND MANUFACTURER OF 
BRONZED AND PLATED GOODS, 
FOR BUILDERS. 


Sole Patentee of the NEW HINGE BUTT, which e- 
lows no Screws to be seen, 
No, 162 EAST FIFTY-THIRD STREET, 
(One docr west of Third Avenue.) 
_febil- -ly NEW YORK CITY. 


~ Health, Comfort, Safety and Econom;. 
A Water Closet Worthy the Name. 


A LFRED IVERS' 
—A& Patent, Anti-Freezing, Self-Acting, Inodorous 
WATER CLOSET, 

A Mvcn axp Lono-xrepep Ivrrovemenrt. 
This is the only Sel f-acting Water Closet ever Introduced, 
None + ore « mple, and none so durable, 

Of the annoyance, ccstly repairs, and filthiness of 
our present water clorets, the public need not be told 
—experience has tanglit them, 

This new invention is designed to take the place of 
the best water closets now in use, They have every 

advantage overall ot) 

THEY WILL NOT FREEZE !—They may be put ta 
the open yard orin a palace or tenement house, thus 
causing the removal and filling up of the filthy and 


ore. 


obnoxions sinks, and carrying the contents of the 
| closets direct to the sewers; they connot become filthy 
} but must al ar u perfectly clean, 
¥ DO NOT REQUIRE Til} LEAST HUMAN 
AID 10 MA E THEM OLTRATE—There being na 
ka, calves, wires, pall, #) ring®, cranks. levers, a 
anything h r, for the ote m uring them to 
tou h, % tly cannot ut out of order 
THEY ©% ur y K! Aud the inventor will 
fuarartee them to he perfectly clean with onet 
the v rthatt t leak 
I Liss V 
el tanowint v 
rv ig 
York alone of tent 
Itonly needs tol 


Bookkeeping, | 


| iron plate w 
ory tf 


terested vit 
ti oat the st re. 

Tiumbing W« 
pert of the Umi 
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E. J. ANNIN, 
Manufacturer of Flags and Banners, 


140 FULTON STREET, NEAR BROADWAY 
(Established 1947.) NEW YORK 





Silk, Bunting avd Musiin Flags. Staffs Racles, Spears, 
oles, ete., ote., always on band, 
PIANOS, 


DECKER & BROTHERS’ 
FULL IRON PLATE 
PIANO-FORTES, 
WITH AGRAFFE ARRANGEMENTS, 

RECKER STRERT 


One Block e sat from Browdway, New York. 
ESTABLISH AD led 





NB.—We do not advertises any pateat hambacs for 
th poe re of bDlindiag the Pubic, neither have we 
any ction with any house of the same name 
established at am recent date 
No. 1. 7 Octaves—Lar reund eornera, carved 

Iv re aud carved lees $300 
Ke, 2. 7 Octaves—La reur vers, sorpentio 

votiom, carved legs 23 
No, 3. reand corners, moldi 


7 Octaves—Large : 
ou bottom, 
eorved lecs 35) 
No. 4. 7 Octavee—Four rousd corners, back same 
as front. woldiag ou bady of 
, serpentine bettem, with 
carved loge wo 
T& Oct's—Large 4 e " mod, © vtra hea’ ¥ 
mel v of case, ric 


im, serpentine 


No. 5. 







atsle o pant ented anneal 
tere . « 
All Decker & Brothers’ instruments have their ¢ 
h patent agratle arran pements, be vel “4 





keva, and bashed holes Every 
vant d tor tive vears from date of 
4 Cal and exauine before parchas 





tag els where 


Sole successors to Lighte 


Liat & CO. 


, Newton & Bradbury. 


ESTABLIsiEp in 1840, 
¥. C. LIGHTE, LOUIS ERN.%, 


Manufacturers of 
FIRST CLASS 
PIANO FORTES. 
Scle petentecs of 
Lighte’s Celebrated Patent Insulated Iron 
Frame Highest Premium at the Armcrican 
Werld’s Fair and Exbibition of the ln. 
dustry of nll Nations. 

The F. C. LIGHTE & CO, PIANO FORTE is ac- 
knowledged by the best musicians aud by the leading 
newspepers in the Uu.ted States to be the must perfect 
and most reliable instrument made. They were 
epectally selected for the Conservatory of Music of 
New Yor? and are uve in the leading institutions of 
America, doth North and Bouth, 

The jury of the last American Institute fair, held in 
New York city, say in their official report awarding us 
the medal: * No. 479. Piano of F.C. Lighte & Co, is 
the let in order of merit and equal to any square 
piano known to us." 

WAREROOMSB: 
(at the old stand), 


Broeme Sirect 
between Crosby and faim streets, 
New Youx Crrr. 
Pianoce to let and for «ele on installments; small 
monthly pm ow taken and applied to pure hane, 
Call and examine or sead for clroular giving cuts of 
styles and prices, etc, 
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Tue Hanp THat Never Struck.—We 
once heard the followin woaee © 
cident: A little boy had died. His y 
was laid out in a darkened, retired room, 
waiting to be laid in a cold, lone grave. 
His icted mother and d bereaved litt'e 
sister went in to look at the sweet face of 
the precious sleeper, for his face was 
es even in death. As they stood 

on the face of one so beloved and 

cherahed the little girl asked to take his 

d. The motber at first did not think it 
beak but the child repeatea the request, 
and seemed very anxious about it. She 
took the yy bloodless hand of her 
ing bey and placed it in the hand of his 
weeping sister. The dear child looked at 
it a moment, caressed it fondly, and look- 
ing up to her mother through tears of af- 
tliction and love, said, “ Mother, this hand 
never struck me.” What could have been 
more touching and more lovely? 





An Irishman one morning went out very 
early in search of some on an estate 
where the game laws were strictly enforced. 
Turning a sharp corner, whom did he meet 
but the gentleman who owned the estate. 
Paddy seeing the game was up, coolly ad- 
vanced toward the gentleman and said, 
“The top of the a to your honor ! 
and what brough eye honor out so early 
this morning ?” e gentleman replied by 
saying, ‘Indeed, Paddy, I just strolled out 
to see if I could find an appetite for my 
breakfast ;” and then, e ene Paddy rather 
suspiciously, said, “ ‘An now, Paddy, what 
bronght you out so early this morning ?”” 
Paddy replied, “Indade, yer honor, I just 
strolled out to see if I could find a break- 
fast for my appetite.” 





A teacher in an Illinois school district 
received the following excuse one day from 
an indignant patron : ‘‘miss brown i want 
you strickly understand that you hant boss 
of my Childrenn if you keap maria for 
been late you Will have trub! wee will see 
wat laws is if you want trubl you nead not 
think Wee are Slaves becas wee hant Wee 
live inn free land adoo.” 





A shawl manufacturer in Philadelphia 
has spun a thread twenty-seven miles long 
from one pound of American wool. It 
is one of the greatest yarns on record. 





PUBLICATIONS 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO. 


654 Broadway, New York. 


Authorized for use and included in List of Supplies for 
the Public Schools of the City of New York, 
during the year 1872, by the 
Board of Education, 





GUYOT’S GEOGRAPHIES. 
GUYOT’S WALL-MAPS. 
FELTER’S SERIES OF ARITH- 
METICS, 


COOLEWS PHYSICAL-SCIENCE 
SERIES, 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY and CHEMISTRY, 


SHELDON’S OBJECT-LESSONS 


SERIES. 

TENNEWS NATURAL HISTORY 
SERIES, 

HARPER'S PRACTICAL COMPO- 
SITION. 


DAY’S SERIES, ENGLISH LITER- 
ATURE, COMPOSITION, &c, 


LORD'S ANCIENT HISTORY. 
PERCE’S MAGNETIC GLOBES. 


VERE FOSTER’S SERIES OF 
DRA WING-BOOKS, 
VERE F®STEHR’S SERIES OF 


PENMANSHIP, 


A full descriptive list of the above text-books 
and Catalegue of works of reference may be 
obtained on en to the Publishers, 


HAVE YOU TRIED 


Ellsworth Tracing Copy Books ? 
Ellsworth Revised Copy Books? 
Elisworth Pens, No. 1% 2? 82 
Eliswerth Book-keeping ? 
—- Practical Works on Practical Subjects by 


ical Teacher. 
*,* Adopted and on the List of Qanaiee of the New 
York Board of Public Instruction for 
H. W. ELLSWORTH & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
756 Seeapuae, § New York. 


FIRST EDITION SOLD IN ONE DAY. 


A Vade Mecum for Teachers, School Commissioners, 
Superintendents, Examiners, Trustees, — of 
Board of Education. and all School Officers 


The Béucatisual Year Bock, 


Cloth, $1 a yaad TS ce! 
Contains a Digest of the School lawee ot fall the States 
and Territories. 
Summary of Public School Operations. 
Fducation = porelg a Ses 
Societies. 


3 and 
De rtesent of THEORY AND PRACTICE. 





FO , = —~' = oy weekly, monthly, quarterly and 
yearly Ree and Reports, Certifi dontracts, ke. 

Lists of ,-—! aieal, Law and Theological 
Schools, Co! 


8 and Universities. 
Salestee to Teachers, and how to make Con- 


trac’ 
Tiliteracy in United States, 
Miscellaneous Educational Matters, ko. 
Sent on Shes be of in For’ eale by all book- 


re, Publish 
BARNES & CO., 
for Teachers’ National Publishing Association, N.Y. 





GUARDIAN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE 60.) ~ 


OF NEW YORK. 


Office, No. 251 Broadway 


ORCANIZED 1859. 


Asset, - + = = $2,500,000 
Losses and Endowments 
Paid, - *2 © # $1,400,000 


Cash Premiums. Annual Dividends. 


ALL POLICIES NON-FORFEITABLE. 


WM. T. HOOKER.......cccceccceceeeecceseeeee 
EVERETT CLAPP 
LUCIUS McADAM....... * 

HENRY C. CLENCH .....+000+0+000 Assistant Secretary 








DR. B. F. ATWOOD'S 
Gilead Balm for the Hair, 
THE EXCELSIOR HAIR TONIC AND DRESSING OF 


WORL 

It arrests the tating out of the Hair immediately. 
It cures Headache, Neuralgic Pains and Wakefuiness. 
5a8 p totes Dressing it A une 7 

following certificate is H. Endemann, Ph. 

D., sauaistant emist to whe Board of Health: 

B. D.—Sir: I have analyzed 

“Gtiesd Balm,” ‘and found it to be a strictly ve 
pease and om any poisonous or 
substan espectfully yours, 

Pm =i Ph. D. 
rice, $1. Sold by all druggists, 
seestteemiaae the Balm with o fine sone? eve og 
other day,or oftener if desired. ogg the head wel 

ce and Laborato! 
Nos. 540, 542 oma 544 West 2th street, N.Y. 


our 
table 
arious 











FINANCIAL, 
((BARTERED BY THE — 
UNITED STATES. 


Tue FaerpMan’s Savines anv Trust Company, 


ASSETS OVER $3.500,000. 
4 NATIONAL SAVINGS BANEA 
No. 185 Bueecker Street, New York. 
Six Pex Cent. Interest. Compound Interest Cer- 
tifieates issued, payable on demand. Accounts strictly 
ivate and co: posits paid on DEMAND, with 
nterest duc, uk ho oes oem Am SSR Bi, daily, 


and Mondays and Saturda: 
SEND FoR CIRCULAR. AM ra HARRIS, Manager. 
Joun J. Zoi.e, Cashie 


~~ SAMUEL A. GAYLORD & CO., 
BROKERS IN WESTERN SECURITIES, 
33 WALL S8T.,N. Y., 
and 323 North Third st., St, Louis, Mu., offer for sale 
TEN PER CENT, KANSAS BRIDGE BONDS, 
TEN PER CENT. KANSAS AND MISSOURI SCHOOL 
BONDS, 
TEN PER CENT. CITY ON CHETOPA (MISSOURI) 
FUNDING BONDS, 
at rates that will yield liberal returns on the invest- 
ment price, We will send printed extracts — the 
law authorizing the issue of these bonds, on lica- 
tion. Information furnished. Correspondence eal cited. 


EW - YORK SAVINGS BANK, CORNER. EIGHTH 
Avenue wae Fourteenth street. Open dail y | from 








10 a. m. to 3 P. On Monday, Thursday and Sa 
evenings, from 26 to 8 p.m. Bxcept the Mont my even- 
ings July and August. 


— cent. interest 
allowed on au sume from $5 to 35, Deposits made 
on or before the First of any month, will draw inter- 
eat —e that date. 





SILICATE 
SPELLING LEAF SLATE 


the Slate 
SIZE, ok INS. ; 
Retail Price, TEN 


Col r 
com position, 
Printed Heading. 
Send two stamps 
for postage. 


A by the 
wt Beara oy Ba. 
ucation, 


N. ¥. SILICATE 


191 FULTON St., 
Cor. Chureh, N. N.Y. 


— TRU UNK N KE DI EPOT, 
On the Northeast Corner Forty- Gesell 
Street and Sixth Avenue, 


UNDER THE CENTRAL SAVINGS RANK, 
where ladies and gentlemen can supply themselves 
with TRUNKS, TRAVELING, SCHOOL AND SHOPPING 
BAGS, and every article needed for traveling conve- 
nience, at manufacturers’ prices. Every article war- 
ranted as represented. 

REPAIRING SPECIALLY ATTENDED TO. 


JOHN KAVANAGH, Proprietor. 


THE N. ¥. NEWS ASSOCIATION 


Furnishes all the Local and Suburban News of the 
Metropolis to the New York City and Suburban Papers 
hae a Bureau for Advertising in all the papers rs in 
the United States and © at the lowest rates. 
Apply to 
GEO, H. STOUT, Manager, 
__ 119 and 121 Nassau street, Rooms I and 2, New York. 


WESTON’S 


Photograph and Ferreotype Gallery. 


No. 96 Sixth Avenue, 


NEW YORK, 











Discount made to classes in Public Schoo 


AMUSEMENTS 


Woe 8S MUSEUM, 
THE GREAT FAMILY RESORT. 
FROM ALL PARTS LA big WORLD 
on Exhibition from 8 A. M. to 
The celebrated Bermuda Guat, 





1B 
with hair as white as a aaee | = silken texture, while 


Two ANCES IN THE E-ROOM 
tte. Ge M. 
A chaste and u entertainment given. 


Admission, 0 center wor Children, 2 2 cents. 





SCHOOL FURNITURE. 


OUR 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


SCHOOL MATERIAL, 


REPRESENTS 
APPARATUS, 
BLACK BOARDS 
BOOKS, CHARTS, 
GLOBES, MAPS, 
GYMNASTIC 
APPARATUS, OBJECT 
TEACHING 
APPARATUS, 
SCHOOL FURNITURE 
of all modern styles, and many other 
“ARTICLES FOR EVEBY SCHOOL.” 
Mailed for 10 cta. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & Co., 
PUBLISHERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 


14 Bond St., New York. 


SCHOOL FURNITURE. 














Tavsters, TeacuErs, Scxoot Comurtters and those 
desiring to purchase furniture. will find it to their 
advantage to examine our stock before purchasing. 
T ity-five years experi has given us the ad- 
vantage over the many new houses in this line that 
are springing up throug! the country. And we 
are nateh, by the aid of machmery and the use of 
several valuable patents which we control, to offer all 
the modern improvements at prices that defy com- 


petition. 
For pacticulars an catalogue, address 
ROBERT PATON, 
26 GROVE STRERT, 
NEW YORK, 








Also manufacturer of 
CHURCH, SUNDAY SCHOOL AND LECTURE ROOM 
SETTEES. 


N. B.—Bleeckr r street and Eighth avenue cars pas- 
within one block of the door, 








EXCHANGE FIRE INSURANCE CO., 
No. 172 Broadway,  ~ en Maiden Lane, 
w Yorx, Dec, 1, 1871. 
Notice was recently given ei our intention to in- 
crease the capital of this company. The — have 
now the satisfaction of announcing that been 
lished. The ela is a deument of the 


pa am 

condition of the company 

Cash Capital,.....-cccccceccceeccaseeeereeees $200,010 00 
Surplus........0ceeee ++ 81,349 00 





Total Assets $281,359 - 

In presenting the above statement, it will be see! 

that ample protection is offered to every policy holder, 
while its terms of insurance will prove to be as fi 
able as those of any other comeney. 

This company has paid all ite 8 promptly andin 
full for nearly Swenty, Ro A portion of your busi- 
ness is respectfully solicited. 

James Van Noxpen, President. 
R. Carman Compes, Vice President. 
Gro. W. Morteourry, onuanenndl 


CARPETS, 
FURNITURE, 


BEDS, BEDDING, &c. 
Payments Taken by the Week 
or Month, 

TERMS BASY. 


KELLY & CO., 


Corner ot 25th St. and 6th Av. 


GLAZIER LIBRARY, 


No. 47 University Piace, 
AND 


33, 35 & 7 West Lith Street. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 





Tle above subscription entitles all members to one 
complete work at a time, whether in one volume or 


more. 

Any book called for and not in catalogue will be 
secured, if possible, and furnished a’ the earliest con- 
venience. 

ALL NEW BOOKS ADDED AS SOON 
AS PUBLISHED. 

Tt is our aim to make the GLAZIER LIBRARY, in 
point of magnitude and the variety of ite works 
second to none. 

The volumes have nearly all been selected with 
great care by Captain Willard Glazier, whose writings 
are well and favorably known to the metropolitan 
public, and in whose name the library 1s founded. 

R,. H,. FERGUSON & COMPANY, 

Publishers and Proprietors. 

JAMES WALKRR, Librarian. 





The Symmetrizer! 


The Symmetiz! 


The Symmetrizer' 


HEALTH, BEAUTY AND ECONOMY. 


BANNING’S NEWLY INVENTED 
Back Support and Shoulder Brace. 


WHO SHOULD WEAR IT. 


First. All who find it difficult to maintain an am eee a 
SreconD. All who, from habit or occupation, droop. 
Tump. All who have dull pains and sense of ee aed the Chest; alsoshort 


cough on attempting full inspiration. 


‘ouRTH. All who have any tendency to bleed at the Lungs. 
Firtn. All who have seuse of twitching pain in Back, with frequent desire to. 


place both hands on Hi 
SixrH. All Professional men, 
are compelled to bend over the desk. 


, to lean back and draw a long breath. 


rs, Accountants, Clerks and others who 


Sevenru. All persons (either ladies or gentlemen) who operate on Sewing or other 


Machines. 


Erentu. All lax-fibred and fast-growing children, school children especially. 
Parents who regard the future symmetry and health of their children will do well to 


investigate ee merits of the Symmetrizer. 
It gives a 
fatigue that 


to supply their customers. 


symmetry to the form, an elasticity to the sep and an immunity from 
ing else can impart. For sale everywhere; dry: 
chants, fashionable dress-making, tailoring and clothing establis 


‘oods and country mer- 
ments will be enabled 


RETAIL PRICE, FIVE DOLLARS. 


How to be measured: ist, Number of 
arm; 2d, Height of party ordering. ° 


inches around the body close under each 
BANNING & CO., 3 Dey street, 


Manufacturers, Wholesale and Retail Dealers. 
The Symmetrizer sent free to any address on receipt of price. 





. SHEA, The Clothier, 427 Broome Street, One Block from Broadway. 


teva Can ty Quality and at Prices that De: 
wid at se price b 0 Sprit the let of rie 1872 


Winter Overcoa 
a 250 Stylish Pes Jae ate ra 
400 Cassimere V este, every wy ant 
25 Boys’ and Youths’ Cape Overcoats, 
prices to suit wee 


RESS COATS ben. BALLS, PARTIES. he. ke., = SALE - Ay: HIRE. 


oe cach elses pring 
4 od, 2 “a 75 Wool Lined B 
Color, 3 to & 4 —_ 100 Youths’ and Bo; 


Competition. The following goods 


Fall Si Balas’ Coa Drab ge $8 to $22 
to iP each ; 

wh to $14 each ; 

lot of Garments aightly damaged will ‘ sold at 





No troghie to pm. ah and n 
red. 





or the money 





refunded if 
50 PER 


CENT. 


SAV ED 


AT 81 BIBLE HOUSE. 
TEETH EXTRACTED WITHOUT PAIN, 
BY THE USE OF 
PURE NITROUS OXIDE OR LAUGHING GAS. 
$1.00 FOR THE FIRST, AND 50 CENTS FOR EACH SUBSEQUENT TOOTH. 
WHY PAY TWO DOLLARS FOR THAT WHICH CAN BE DONE AS WELL FOR ONE? 
TEETH FILLED AND SAVED. 
TEETH INSERTED in the best manner, at PRICES within the reach of all, at 


DR. J. C. 


NO. 


SPROULL’S DENTAL ROOMS, 
31 BIBLE 
Corner of 9th Street, (Third Avenue Entrance. ) 


TIOUSE, 
NEW YORK. 





PIANOS! 


CABINET ORGANS 


PIANOS!! 


AND MELODEONS 


AT MERRELL’S, (Late Cummings.) 


PIANO WAREROOMS, 
A large etock, including Pianos of the best makers, 


rent applied to ‘purchase, Repairing done pag t andy Pare 7. on 


NO. 8 UNION SQUARE. 


avai Pe pate orto rent. Money paid for 
and examine before deciding elsewhere. 
» late Cummings, No. 8. Union Square. 





NOTICE 


TO PRINCIPALS OF 


GRAMMAR SCHOOLS, 


QUACKENBOS’ PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC 


Is betes ote 


than any other for use in Grammar classes for the following reason’ 


AMPLES IT CONTAINS ARE MORE VARIED, MORE PRACTICAL AND MORE NUMEROUS thar 


in any A. book of like grade. 
. The nen pac -_ uareive toteus Reparations. 
* The m ples ructed a 
- It teaches the METHODS. KeTU ALLY Us D BY 


ne owe ht on te pat of the pupil. 


BUS INES! 


Prominence is given to those branches of Commercial Arithmetic which are likely to be needed in active 
e eerie out of Bills and Accounts of Sales, the Casting of of Interest. Partial Payment, Profit and 


6. The aoe are b paend and anes well qeatiensed—the State not being obscured by a mass of werts, 


when a terse form o mak e it 


rfectly clea’ 


7.1T TEAC MES. T SHORTEST SIMPLEST AND MOST BASY TO BE REMEMBERED modes of per- 


forming the different operations of which i 
For these and many ot 
give entire satisfaction to every teacher. 


t treats, 


her reasons we Hh na its use in evening and other schools, knowing that it wil! 


D. APPLETON & co., 549 and 551 Broadway, N. Y. 





WM. ARNOLD & CO., 


(Successors to W. T. Bawden) 


FRENCH AND SPANISH SHOES. 
781 Broadway, 
a A. T. STEWART'S, NEW YORK. 


1860 TO 1872. 
R. A. OLMSTEAD, 


Manufacturer of and dealer in all grades of 
Hoop Skirts, Corsets, &c., 
781 Broadway, near Tenth street, N. Y. 
Opposite A, T. Stewart & Co.'s, Entrance at side door 
Headquarters for all the novelties. 

Origi of the leb d ‘“ PANIER MUSLIN 
FRONT HOOP SKIRTS,” and the only manufacturer 
of a practical skirt of this kind. 





A GREAT OFFER. 


HORACE WATERS, 481 Broadway, N. Y., 


be te 7 of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELODEONS 
ORGANS of six first-class makers, sey 








Waters’ at ex ly low prices for cash, during th: 
month, ‘or will take trom ‘64 to $0 monthly unt 
ges 6 the same to let. and rent pty 
new kind of PARLOR ORGAN, the beautiful 
style and pe: tone ever made, now on exhibition 
at 481 Broadway, New York. 
As: IS id ae = = a 
==: + Fis Pan ans 
BOOSEY’S 


CHEAP MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS, | 


STANDARD OPERAS, HALF-DIME SONGS. 
TUTORS FOR ALL INSTRUMENTS. 
Send for full catalogues. 
BOOSEY & Co.. 
810 BROADWAY, WN. Y. 


HOS. C. McRAE & CO. 


(For thirty-one years at 382 Canal street.) 
LADIES’ DRE*®sS TRIMMINGS, 
FRINGE, Ros TASSELS, BUTTONS, 
UIPURE LACE, ke, 
Machine Twist, lew and Embroidery Silks, ke 
97 BROADWAY, NEW YOR 
(Near Twentieth street. 





R. STEWARTS 


“EQUA WEJEKE WAY AN.” 


WOMAN'S FRIEND. 
ond valuable to 
















the 
} loss of the vital forces 
. and RESTORING health 
when all other meau‘ 
have failed. 

3 NO FEMALE SHOULD 
BE WITHOU1 IT! 
As an aid to Nature, 
and the Relief and Cure 
ort the many and fee 
ful forms of Suffering 
_ and Disease only knows 

to her sex, 


Orders fully 8 
licited. and the 
Trade supplied on th 


ff most favorable terms.— 

TRADE MARK. Call upon or address Ds. 
. STEWART, No. 5 Varick Pace, N. ¥. (Sullivan &. 
Hourten and Bleecker sts, Price per —_ Ove 


SERVANTS 


AND 





SEWING MACHINES. 


| AN SINGER and WHEELER & WILSON SEWING 

| MACHINES sold on low monthly payments, witbout 
extra charge, and instructions given atjhome or #! 

| the office. 

| Also, Families supplied with faithful domestic SF® 





. | VANTS, as usual, 


ISAIAH WATTS, 
240 Grand street. Secend doorfEast ef Bowen 


‘LADIES’ 2 ATOSPHERED FORMS. CAN BES 
ve grace to the 
ie. “seal be may address ero” ™ 
ceipt of $2. sou perce. Call or 
woop, to Broadway. N.Y 
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